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SEE MORE this summer. Enjoy 
yourself in a 1940 Plymouth. 
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ROOSEVELT-WALLACE: 
A ‘THIRD NEW DEAL??...............ccccccceeees y. 7 


In Chicago, a mop-up squad long ago removed 
all traces of the convention. Gone are the pop 
bottles, the typewriters, the banners, the orators, 
the delegates . . . gone too are the planners. But 
the Chicago that was for a few days never will 
be forgotten by observant press correspondents. 
Their Chicago was the city of backstage ma- 
neuvers, of political hideaways, of secret tele- 
phone messages, of history being made in hotel 
rooms instead of on public platforms. Here is a 
spectacular story, a story woven together from 
the sharp reporting of our Chicago and Wash- 
ington correspondents. Here is a story that will 
long be remembered—longer, maybe, than the 
comparison of Republican and Democratic plat- 
forms, to be found on page 10. 


U.S. AGAIN SHELTERS OPPRESSED..P. 11 
It’s called “human interest” when a refugee from 
Europe gets to this country without his pet ca- 
naries or with valuable gems. We think the real 
“human interest” lies in the operation of our im- 
migration laws in relation to hundreds of thou- 
sands of foreign folk of all races, all creeds, all 
colors. This article uses facts, not fiction, as a base. 


TRADE UNITY FOR AMERICAG............ P. 12 
This week the delegates of the American re- 
publics meet at Havana to decide on a formula 
for economic co-operation against threats from 
abroad. Many are the problems, as this article 
reveals. These are no theoretical issues which 
will face the “Good-Neighbor” delegates. 


THE INSIDE STORY OF 

OUR DEFENSE PROGRESG....................4. P. 13 
Here is a realistic approach to the national de- 
fense problem. From pages of official documents, 
from conferences with high officials, our corre- 
spondents have been able to prepare a concise 
and responsible article on the nation’s defense. 


SHOWDOWN IN THE PACIFIC: 

JAPAN BRINGS IT CLOSER.................... P. 14 
A person can stand on any hill in America, look 
about and say, “These things I see with my eyes 
are American things, things I know, things I 
hope to know forever.” But to stand on a hill 
and say—Over the horizon there is an unpaved 
highway called the Burma Road and it means 
this and that—is quite another thing. This article 
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very simply and briefly shows how this Burma 
Road is a symbol of other foreign “roads” which 
many interest us more than we realize. 


THE PRESIDENT SPEAKRG..............0....... P. 16 


It was a dramatic radio address. It was an un- 
precedented radio address. The very drama of 
the occasion may have dimmed some of the 
thoughts expressed by the President in his ac- 
ceptance speech. Here, word for word, is the text 
of the Chief Executive’s address. 


AN 80-YEAR RIVALRY..................cccccceceeees P. 20 
Since the Civil War there have been fourteen 
Republican and six Democratic Administrations 
in the White House. Just for the sake of the 
record, we present the story of the Donkey and 
the Elephant in Pictogram and article. History 
can be interesting—at least we found it so, and 
trust the reader will also. 


FAMINE IN A WORLD 

SEATS REED WE Ce BOP i vcssicssscissrsersssssses P. 30 
Overloaded U.S. warehouses offer mute testi- 
mony to a problem which, unsolved in peace, is 
immeasurably more complicated in war. For 
American farmers this year there will be bumper 
crops. For millions of Europeans there is the 
threat of famine. Can the two facts be resolved? 
What is the immediate, what the long-term out- 
look for easing our surplus food problem? The 
article reports, interprets, forecasts. 
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Cover: “And Now For the Campaign”; see National 
Week, page 7. 
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Another Roosevelt Precedent . . . Willkie’s Challenge... 


Americas and the War . . . Billions in Arms Contracts 


Precedents of a century and a half 
in American political history are shat- 
tered as President Roosevelt accepts 
the Democratic National Conven- 
tion’s nomination for a third term... 
In an early-morning White House 
radio broadcast to the convention the 
President says he would rather retire 
but could not decline service in view 
of the menace of the European war 

. says his campaigning will be 
mainly at press conferences and in 
radio reports to the people . . . Con- 
vention nominates his personal choice, 
Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. 
Wallace, for Vice President. 


xk 


Senators Burke, Nebraska, and 
Smith, South Carolina, and Repre- 
sentative Coffee, Nebraska, all Demo- 
crats, announce they will not support 
the third-term nominee . . . Republi- 
can Presidential Nominee Wendell 
Willkie says he welcomes third-term 
issue, warns against a “smear” cam- 
paign, confers with party leaders, 
plans his eastern headquarters in New 
York . . . Postmaster General James 
A. Farley’s decision to resign from the 
Cabinet and from his party offices 
gives Democratic National Commit- 
tee problem of selecting new chair- 
man. 


x kek 


Adolf Hitler, speaking in the Ger- 
man Reichstag, addresses to Britain 
“a final appeal to reason” in an effort, 
he says, to “avert destruction of a 
great world empire whose destruction 
was never in my mind” ... Two 
British merchant ships are sunk by a 
submarine raider near Martinique in 
the West Indies . . . Under Secretary 
of State Welles tells a press confer- 
ence that under peaceful conditions, 
the U. S. is willing to continue negoti- 
ations for surrender of extraterri- 
torial rights of Americans in China. 

United States delegation, headed 
by Secretary Hull, participates in Ha- 
vana conference of 21 American re- 
publics on problems and dangers aris- 
ing from the European war... Secre- 
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tary Hull says the American republics 
are friendly toward all nations which 
base international relations on peace 
and friendship . . . State Department 
protests as “unwarranted obstacle to 
world trade” Britain’s action, at Ja- 
pan’s insistence, in closing the Burma 
route to China for supplies and muni- 
tions ... Premier Churchill at London 
explains to Parliament that England 
is friendly to China but cannot ignore 
the fact that Britain is now engaged 
in a life-and-death struggle in Europe. 

United States freezes credits of 
Esthonia, Latvia and Lithuania, Bal- 
tic states destined to become fed- 
erated into the Soviet Union ... Spain 
breaks relations with Chile; Chile 
threatens retaliation. 


* 2&2 @ 


President’s National Defense Ad- 
visory Commission reveals $1,661,- 
891,494 in arms production contracts 
signed within 40 days after June 6 
... Secretary of the Navy Knox says 
Navy is speeding program to make its 
warships less vulnerable to aerial at- 
tack, principally by increasing the 
number of anti-aircraft guns 
says Navy in six weeks has signed 
contracts for about $1,600,000,- 
000 for ships, shore and aviation fa- 
cilities. 

War Department announces con- 
tract with E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
to build a $25,000,000 smokeless pow- 
der plant at Charlestown, Ind., to pro- 
duce 200,000 pounds a day .. . other 
similar plants to be built with federal 
funds but operated by private inter- 
ests . . . Assistant Secretary of War 
Johnson says $150,000,000 worth of 
new army planes were contracted for 
between July 1 and July 13. 


xkx*k 


National Youth Administration al- 
locates $26,240,281 among 48 States 
for student work Secretary 
Wallace allocates $50,000,000 among 
States and territories for loans to 
tenant farmers under the Bankhead- 
Jones farm tenant act, designed to en- 
able 9,045 tenants to purchase farms. 
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Roosevelt-Wallace ticket will be forced to work for votes; will not find it 
easy to get off the defensive on the third-term issue. President's view is that 
war developments ahead will remove third-term opposition; that voters will be 
Slow to change administrations in time of great uncertainty. However: More and 
more signs accumulate to show the public becoming conditioned to whatever hap- 
pens abroad; to suggest that it may be difficult to convince voters that fate of 
Britain has a close connection with imminent danger for U. S. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 





Democratic strategy again will rest upon attempted farmer-labor appeal, 
upon holding together these two large voting groups. Wallace will bear the 
brunt of farm belt campaigning; will tend to offset McNary on the Willkie ticket. 
Roosevelt counts upon organized labor support despite John L. Lewis disaffection. 





Basic selling talk of the Democrats: That Willkie election will shift gov- 
ernment control back to big business and high finance; that Roosevelt election 
will favor agriculture and labor. Basic selling talk of the Republicans: That 
Roosevelt has tried for eight years and has failed to find any solution for the 
nation's problems; that it is time to get a little more business in government 
so recovery can be had. 








Present outlook: For a close race; for a vigorous campaign, with chances 
now near 50-50; for domestic issues to prove the deciding election factor; for 
the third-term issue and the Democratic convention control to grow rather than 
diminish in importance with voters. But: Much is going to depend upon answers 
Willkie makes to specific questions, upon his ability to convince enough farmers 
and workers that their interests will be safe in his hands. 





x x * 


Rearmament is beginning to take hold. Flow of contracts, of actual orders, 
now is large and growing. One hitch continues to center in airplanes; in tax 
policy to assure producers that expanded plant won't later be a white elephant. 


Spending outlook is this: Cash available: $6,500,000,000. Added authoriza- 
tions: $3,500,000,000. For a two-ocean Navy: $4,000,000,000. Total cash and 
authorizations for armament: $14,000,000,000. Amount of cash to be spent in year 
started July 1: $3,600,000,000 to $5,000,000,000. British are spending $8,000,000,- 
000 in this year for arms, are devoting one-third of national income to that pur- 
pose. U. S. will be devoting 5 to 7 per cent of national income for armament. 














But: The American effort is respectable; is large-scale and accelerating. 
Even so: Actual volume delivery on orders now placed are many months away in case 


(over) 












NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


of guns, tanks, airplanes; are years away in case of battleships. Airplane 

status: On hana, 3,000 for Army, 2,100 for Navy. On order, 2,500 for Army, 2,100 
for Navy. Authorized or soon to be authorized, 20,500 for Army, 5,800 for Navy. 
Total: 26,000 for the Army and 10,000 for the Navy. Warship status: 15 battle- 





ships on hand, 10 building, goal 35; aircraft carriers, 6 on hand, 5 building, 20 
as goal; cruisers, 37 on hand, 21 building, 88 as goal; destroyers, 236 on hand, 
61 building, 378 as goal; submarines, 101 on hand, 40 building, 180 as goal. Army 
equipment status: partial supplies on hand for about 250,000 troops; equipment 
for 1,200,000 to be on order in a few weeks or months. 





Armament spending will bring Federal Government cash outlays in year started 
July 1 to total of $11,500,000,000 to $13,000,000,000; will produce a cash deficit 
of $5,000,000,000 to $6,000,000,000 on basis of existing tax laws; will give 
strong underpinning for business. However: Outlook suggests that American busi- 
ness is to become increasingly dependent upon government orders; that the chance 
ever to get back to "normal" in trade and finance and industry steadily grows less. 


3K * 3 


Expectation is that United States will make little progress at latest Pan- 
American conference; that this country again will get the run-around. Reason: 
Latin America is afraid of and impressed by Adolf Hitler and Benito Mussolini, is 
uncertain of U. S. ability to provide markets for Latin-American surpluses and 
protection against totalitarian threats. 





United States really wants: trusteeship of European possessions badly needed 
for naval and air bases; a chance to help individual nations with marketing of 
surpluses if Germans apply a "Squeeze"; an agreement to improve cultural relation- 
Ships. U. S. may get: an agreement to give later consideration to European pos- 
sessions; a cold shoulder to the idea of American aid unless the cash considera- 
tion is high enough; a polite acquiescence with the idea of improving travel and 
exchange of students and radio programs. 








7 PR i ae 


Obvious fact is that Latin-Americans are not greatly impressed by the United i 
States; are looking to Europe as a market once peace is arranged; are inclined 
to be friendly with U. S. chiefly as a source of cash hand-outs. Little under- 
stood is the further fact that Europe's war really is being fought for sea con- 
trol; that, once British sea power is broken, Latin America lies open as the 
world's richest area of exploitation; that here will be an inevitable clash be- 
tween American and German interests. 








Tempo of Congress, back from recess, will be rather slow. Excitement caused 
by earlier war scares has died down; has revived a questioning attitude. Out- 
look report: Taxes: Plan to tax excess profits will take shape deliberately; will 
be influenced by recommendations from businessmen. Plan to change tax rules af- 
fecting amortization of defense plant will be treated separately. Conscription: 
Ardor for compulsory service is cooling, but may possibly be revived by a new 
outbreak of active war abroad. National Guard: President is likely to get au- 
thority to order extensive training. Labor: Pressure is growing for Senate ac- 
tion on Wagner Act change, but chance of action is less than 50-50. Walter- 
Logan Bill: Defense is used as argument against approving bill to establish uni- 
form procedure limiting power of government agencies. 
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STRAWS.... 





One straw in the wind may be caught in 
an eddying current and mean nothing. But 
when dozens of straws all move in the 
same direction a definite movement is in- 
dicated. 


The United States NEWS watches these 
straws in national affairs, reports to its read- 
ers any positive indications. Trends are vitally 
important in the guidance of American busi- 
ness nowadays. 


Last week straws cumulated rapidly, indi- 
cating a new trend in government direction 
of business. 


§ Profit limits were lifted on defense con- 
tracts. 


{ Plant expansion for defense, it was de- 
cided, may now be amortized in five years 
instead of ten. 


{ Anti-trust laws are being restudied. 


{| A system of mediation of labor disputes is 
being perfected and already has been used to 
prevent threatened walk-outs in key industries. 


{| The President was given power to suspend 
operation of labor provisions of the Walsh- 
Healey Act as they may relate to defense. 


Each event by itself meant little. When 
brought together by the observant United 
States NEWS, related and understood, they 
ers any positive indications. 


Important men and women throughout America look to The United 
States NEWS for such interpretive observations on the vital facts 
affecting our economic system. That is why more and more leaders in 
every walk of life and from every state in the Union are turning to 
The United States NEWS in these critical times. 
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America’s 


First Line of Security 


SECURITY in a troubled world rests solidly on three great 
supports—American farms, American factories, and American transportation. 
Because of America’s farms we alone among the great nations of the world 
can feed all our people regularly, adequately, and unfailingly from the produce 
of our own land. In this nation we need fear no famine, no blockade. 


Because of our unequaled factories we can, after preparation, produce almost 
anything we require, in almost any quantities. Of products that advance the 
human welfare, we are the greatest makers the world has ever seen. 

Because of our unmatched transportation system—rail, water, air, and high- 
way—we can move people and goods wherever they are needed more speedily 
and more efficiently than any other nation. In particular our highways and our 
motor trucking system have no equals elsewhere. 

All these sources of national strength owe much to farm machinery. 

Machines make possible our vast farm production. They increase the farmer’s 
speed and efficiency. They bring higher crop yields. They combat the effects of 
drouth, pests, and bad weather. 

But farm machines have done much more than this. A century ago it required 
nine people living on farms to support themselves and one person in town. To- 
day one man on the land supports himself and more than three people in town. 
America’s industrial and transportation greatness has been made possible only 
by this release of men from toil on the land, brought about by farm machinery. 

So America’s First Line of Security is on the farm, manned by the sun-bronzed 
army of American farmers—the foundation of our strength as a nation in time 
of peace or in a world at war. 

This is the mechanized army of the peaceful fields, relying on machines. For 
more than 100 years the farm equipment industry and the men and women 
in it have supplied this army with constantly better machines. It is our pride 
that today the American farmers are, beyond all comparison, the most efficient 
and the best equipped in the world to meet the vital demand for food production. 


There is no weakness in America’s First Line of Security, nor will there be. 


JS. MN Attn tea 


President 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 


TRACTORS © FARM EQUIPMENT « TRUCKS «© INDUSTRIAL POWER 
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The National Week » « 


ROOSEVELT-WALLACE: 
A ‘THIRD NEW DEAL’? 


How White House Group Won Third Nomination and Party Control 


Another smoke-filled room 
in Chicago’s Blackstone Hotel 
fills niche in political history 


Scene: A smoke-filled room in a Wash- 
ington office building on July 10 and 11 
—the week before the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention in Chicago. 

Characters: Harry Hopkins, who had 
come over from the White House where 
he maintains residence. At his right, Tom 
Corcoran, a frequent White House caller. 
Around the table, Senators Byrnes and 
Barkley and Bankhead. Also present, Leo 
Crowley, with others unaccounted for. 

Purpose: To arrange details of the plan 
to nominate Franklin D. Roosevelt for a 
third term as President. Mr. Hopkins 
brought word that the President had no 
desire or purpose to continue in office. But 
Mr. Hopkins brought word as well that, if 
the party insisted upon a third nomination, 
the President would not shirk responsibili- 
ty. This raised the question of convention 
strategy. Should the delegates be given a 
word from Mr. Roosevelt? If so, when and 
under what circumstances? Should there be 
attempted a nomination by acclamation to 
prevent the appearance of division? What 
of the vice presidential nomination? 

Decisions Reached: It would be well to 
have a statement from Mr. Roosevelt read 
by Speaker Bankhead at the end of his 
keynote address on the evening of July 15. 
The next day, Tuesday, July 16, after per- 
manent organization of the convention and 
the address by Senator Barkley as perma- 
nent chairman, any opportunity to obtain 
a nomination by acclamation should be 
seized. In the matter of Vice President, 
choice could be made from the following 
list: Henry Wallace, Speaker William 
Bankhead, Cordell Hull, Senator Byrnes, 
Missouri’s Governor Harold Stark. Here 
the convention could do the picking. 

The scene then shifted. Now it was 
Monday, July 15, in a smoke-filled room on 
the third floor of the Blackstone Hotel in 
Chicago. In that same hotel, in another 
smoke-filled room, leaders of the Republi- 
can Party had decided in June 1920 to 
select Harding as that party’s nominee. 
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—Wide World 


An Event Unprecedented in U.S. History 


Harry Hopkins was now installed with 
a direct telephone wire from his room 
to the White House switchboard in 
Washington. Into his room crowded the 
strategy group. Robert Jackson, Attorney 
General, was there, and so was Harold 
Ickes, Interior Secretary, and Henry Wal- 
lace, Secretary of Agriculture. Senators 
came and went. 


There was trouble. James Farley, Na- 
tional Committee chairman, insisted that 
everything at the convention must be re~- 
ular; that his own name would formally be 
entered in nomination; that there would 
be demand for a roll call; that there would 
be no stampede and no two-day conven- 
tion. Strategy plans were upset. The timing 
of the Roosevelt announcement must be 
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Wide World 
SENATOR GLASS 
A principle came first 


changed; the idea of nomination by ac- 
clamation altered. 

Again the scene shifted, this time to the 
hotel room of Mr. Farley. Farley had di- 
rected the forces that nominated Mr. 
Roosevelt in 1932 and 1936. He again, 
nominally, was running the convention in 
1940. But Mr. Farley opposed a third term 
for the President, on conviction. He in- 
sisted that his own name go into nomina- 
tion. Newspapermen calling on Jim Farley 
found that he could not answer details of 
convention plans. He had not even been 
consulted by Harry Hopkins. “Harry,” 
Mr. Farley observed, “is working the other 
side of the street ” 

To the convention itself. On July 15 and 
16, delegates were in confusion. Nobody 
seemed to know what was happening. 
Everybody awaited word from Mr. Roose- 
velt. 

Scene: The White House at 4:15 p.m., 
Tuesday, July 16. President Roosevelt sat 
in his office surrounded by newspapermen. 
These correspondents, twice weekly for 
more than a year, had sought to obtain 
from the President some statement con- 
cerning his political plans. Never had he 
given a hint. Now a correspondent asked 
Mr. Roosevelt if, in all sincerity, it was 
not time to say something. The President 
replied that there would be a statement 
by Senator Barkley that evening—over 
the radio. Radio, not the newspapers, 
would get the announcement that news- 
papers had sought for so long. 

Back to the convention on the night of 
July 16. Senator Barkley, after a long ad- 
dress as permanent chairman, made the 
announcement agreed to on July 11 and 


originally scheduled for delivery on July 
15. He said: 

“I and other close friends of the Presi- 
dent have long known that he has no wish 
to be a candidate again. We know, too, 
that in no way whatsoever has he exerted 
any influence in the selection of delegates 
or upon the opinions of delegates to this 
convention. Tonight, at the specific re- 
quest and authorization of the President, 
I am making this simple fact clear to this 
convention. 

“The President has never had, and has 
not today, any desire or purpose to con- 
tinue in the office of President, to be a 
candidate for that office or to be nomi- 
nated by the convention for that office. 
He wishes in all earnestness and sincerity 
to make it clear that all of the delegates 
to this convention are free to vote for 
any candidate.” 

Here was no refusal to serve if nomi- 
nated, no formal recognition of the two- 
term tradition. The details of arranging 
third-term delegations long before had 
been cared for. Mr. Roosevelt, in primary 
elections, had swept Illinois, Oregon, Ne- 
braska and Wisconsin. Delegations from 
most other States were his. 

Scene: Again the smoke-filled room at 
the Blackstone, this time on July 17. 
Harry Hopkins was all excitement. Word 
had come that Jim Farley still would not 
go along with a draft. Barkley had hurried 
to the room, as had Senator Wagner, At- 
torney General Jackson and Secretary 
Wallace. Lowell Mellett had come from 
the White House staff in Washington. 
There was talk of “conciliation.” From 
Secretary Ickes came the question: “Con- 
ciliate whom?” Decision: To go ahead 
with the regular procedure and to forget 
about nomination by acclaim. 

Now the scene shifted to the convention 
hall. A call of the roll of States for nomina- 
tion was ordered. Alabama. From Ala- 
bama, Senator Lister Hill, with true ora- 
torical flourish, placed in nomination 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. Arkansas. Arkansas 
yielded to Virginia. From Virginia, Sen- 
ator Carter Glass, 82, up from a sick bed, 
faced the microphone to nominate James 
A. Farley and to reassert the two-term 
tradition so strongly urged by Thomas 
Jefferson, founder of the Democratic 
Party. Maryland placed in nomination 
Senator Millard Tydings. 

The roll call: Roosevelt 946 13/30; Far- 
ley 72 27/30; Garner 61; Tydings 9 15/30; 
Hull 5 20/30. The opposition to Roosevelt 
had polled slightly more than 149 votes 
out of 1,095. 

History had been made. A President for 
the first time would seek a third consecu- 
tive term in the White House. The Demo- 
cratic Party for the first time since its con- 


ventions were inaugurated in 1832 had 
nominated a candidate for a third term. 
This history-making decision was heard by 
the President over the radio in the oval 
study outside his bedroom. With him were 
his close White House aides; his son Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, Jr., and Judge Samuel 
Rosenman, his literary collaborator. 

Again the scene shifted. Back to the 
smoke-filled room in the Blackstone, this 
time on July 18. All was jubilation. Harry 
Hopkins no longer was harassed. He now 
was giving orders. Henry Wallace was 
exuberant. Over the wire from the White 
House had come word that the idea of a 
free-for-all among a selected group of 
candidates for Vice President no longer 
met Mr. Roosevelt’s approval. The Presi- 
dent wanted Mr. Wallace as his running- 
mate. Orders to that effect went out to the 
delegations. Orders also went out that 
nominating speeches scheduled for the 
afternoon should be delayed until evening. 
Mr. Roosevelt, with favorable radio time, 
intended to have the nomination over with 
and to address the convention at 9 o’clock, 
giving his answer of acceptance or rejec- 
tion. 

Scene: The convention hall on the eve- 
ning of Thursday, July 18. There was re- 
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volt in the air. Delegations in many in- 
stances had not taken kindly to the Presi- 
dent’s insistence upon a particular man for 
Vice President. Old-liners had resented the 
obvious dictation of convention procedure 
and convention action by New Dealers. 
There was a desire at least to make a noise. 

Back momentarily to the White House. 
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Mr. Roosevelt, over the wire from the 
smoke-filled room occupied by Harry Hop- 
kins in Chicago, had received word that 
there might be a stampede away from 
Henry Wallace for Vice President. At the 
White House, newspapermen were called 
by Press Secretary Stephen Early. The 
President was changing his plans. He 
might not address the convention. The 
choice of a candidate for Vice President by 
the convention would represent one of the 
factors that would determine Mr. Roose- 
velt in accepting or rejecting the nomina- 
tion. The heat was on to make sure that 
it would be Wallace. 

Now to the convention: Mrs. Roosevelt 
had flown to Chicago from Hyde Park 
and was met at the airfield by Mr. Farley. 
In the convention hall nominating speeches 
had started, and candidates were with- 
drawing. Bankhead went into nomination. 
Wallace was nominatec. When Indiana’s 
Paul McNutt sought to withdraw his 
name, the convention staged a spontane- 
ous demonstration for him. During sec- 
onding speeches there were prolonged boos 
for Wallace and expressions from dele- 
gates who complained that the party was 
nominating a man who had, until recent 
years, been a Republican. 


—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR BURKE 
Mr. Willkie came first 


The roll call: Wallace 627; Bankhead 
327; McNutt 66; Farley 8; Senator Adams 
of Colorado 11; Barkley 3; Senator O’Ma- 
honey of Wyoming 3. 

Mr. Wallace had come to the convention 
hall expecting to address the delegates. He 
had sat in the background, surprised and 
somewhat upset by the attitude of the 
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convention. His address was not given 
Instead, Mrs. Roosevelt appeared before 
the convention to calm what obviously 
was not so much a demonstration against 
the vice presidential nominee as against 
the dictation of convention decisions from 
a Blackstone Hotel room where New Deal- 
ers overrode James Farley and the party 
leaders of the past. Mrs. Roosevelt said: 

“You can treat it as you would treat an 
ordinary nomination. We the people of the 
United States have got to realize that we 
face now a very grave and serious situ- 
ation. You will have to rise above con- 
siderations which are narrow and partisan. 
We cannot tell from day to day what may 
come. No man who is a candidate for 
President can carry this alone.” 

But back again to the smoke-filled room 
at the Blackstone. Here were the New Deal 
“amateurs” at politics. Their fondest 
dreams had been realized. Two years ago 
they set out to “purge” their party of 
conservatives. They failed. Then they set 
out to nominate President Roosevelt for a 
third term. They had bumped against con- 
servative leadership. They were confronted 
with tradition. They played their cards 
carefully and shrewdly. They made no con- 
cessions to the party conservatives. They 
asked no aid of the conservatives. Now 
they sat with Mr. Roosevelt renominated 
and with Henry Wallace as a running- 
mate. The conservatives had no representa- 
tion on the party ticket. This time the 
New Deal was complete; a “Third New 
Deal” that opened the way to full party 
control. 

All that remained to seal that victory 
was the formal acceptance of President 
Roosevelt. 

Scene: The oval room of the White 
House at 2:10 on the morning of July 19. 
President Roosevelt had before him the 
statement that he had intended to read at 
9 o'clock on the evening of July 18. Now, 
three hours later, he faced the microphone 
to talk to the delegates in Chicago. 

5 . it was my firm intention to turn 
over the responsibilities of government to 
other hands at the end of my term... . 

“When the conflict first broke out last 
September, it was still my intention to 
announce simply, at an early date, that 
under no conditions would I accept re- 
election. .. . 

“Every day that passed called for the 
postponement of personal plans and parti- 
san debate until the last possible mo- 
mens. . 

“The right to make that call rests with 
the people through the American method 
of a free election. Only the people them- 
selves can draft a President. If such a draft 
should be made upon me, I say, in the ut- 
most simplicity, I will, with God’s help, 
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continue to serve with the best of my abili- 
ty and with the fullness of my strength.” 

The scene now will shift to the hustings 
of the nation. President Roosevelt and 
Henry Wallace will face Wendell Willkie 
and Charles McNary. Mr. Roosevelt has 
spent most of his adult life in public 
office. Mr. Willkie has never served in 
public office. Mr. Wallace until 1936 was 
a Republican; Mr. Willkie until 1936 was 
a Democrat. The Democratic candidates 
are the principal architects of the first and 
second New Deals and now propose a 
third. Mr. Willkie has been the major foe 
of the New Deal. 

It is known that President Roosevelt 
and his aides believe that the 1940 election 
will be an easy one for them to win. They 
reason as follows: Election requires 266 
electoral votes. The Solid South contains 
113 of these votes. The Border States of 
Kentucky, Tennessee, West Virginia, Ok- 
lahoma and Maryland contain 49 more. 
Here are 162 votes they regard as certain. 
They also are highly confident of the 30 
votes in California and Washington as well 
as the 10 votes of New Mexico, Arizona 
and Montana. Here are 202. Illinois, Mis- 
souri and New Jersey, together with one 
small State with 4 votes, would put the 
ticket over. This doesn’t count Iowa, or 
New York or Ohio or Pennsylvania or 
Michigan or Indiana or States in the East 
or Northeast. 

It is known that Mr. Willkie and his 
aides are confident that the third-term tra- 
dition and the campaign that they will 
wage will bring to them the tide of votes 
that will produce Republican victory. 
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THE DEMOCRATS PLEDGE: 


Foreign Affairs 


We will not participate in foreign wars, and we will not 
send our Army, Naval or air forces to fight in foreign lands 
outside of the Americas, except in case of attack. We favor 
and shall rigorously enforce and defend the Monroe Doc- 
trine. ... We must be so strong that no possible combination 
of powers would dare to attack us. 

The world’s greatest democracy cannot afford heartlessly 
to ignore the peace-loving and liberty-loving peoples wan- 
tonly attacked by ruthless aggressors. We pledge to extend 
to these peoples all the material aid at our command, con- 
sistent with law and not inconsistent with the interest of 
our own national self-defense. 


The Land and 


We pledge ourselves: To make parity as well as soil con- 
servation payments until such time as the goal of parity 
income for agriculture is realized. 

To extend and enlarge the tenant-purchase program until 
every deserving tenant farmer has a real opportunity to have 
a farm of his own. 

To refinance existing farm debts at lower interest rates and 
on longer and more flexible terms. 

To expand the domestic consumption of our surpluses by 
the food and cotton stamp plan, the free school lunch, low- 
cost milk and other plans for bringing surplus farm com- 
modities to needy consumers. 


Capital and the 


We have defended and will continue to defend all legiti- 
mate business. We have attacked and will continue to at- 
tack unbridled concentration of economic power and the ex- 
ploitation of the consumer and the investor. 

We recognize the importance of small business concerns 
and new enterprises in our national economy, and favor the 
enactment of constructive legislation to safeguard the wel- 
fare of small business. 

To encourage investment in productive enterprise, the 
tax-exempt privileges of future federal, state and local bonds 
should be removed. 


What the Platforms Offer: A Comparison 


Salient planks in the Democratic and Republican platforms: 


THE. REPUBLICANS PLEDGE: 


and Defense 

The Republican Party is firmly opposed to involving this 
nation in foreign war. We declare for the prompt, orderly, and 
realistic building of our national defense to the point at 
which we shall be able not only to defend the United States, 
its possessions, and essential outposts from foreign attack, 
but also efficiently to uphold in war the Monroe Doctrine. 

We favor the extension to all peoples fighting for liberty, 
or whose liberty is threatened, of such aid as shall not be in 
violation of international law or inconsistent with the re- 
quirements of our own national defense. 


the Farmer 

The farmer is entitled to a profit-price for his products. The 
Republican Party will put into effect such governmental poli- 
cies, temporary and permanent, as will establish and maintain 
an equitable balance between labor, industry, and agriculture 
by expanding industrial and business activity, eliminating 
unemployment, lowering production costs, thereby creating 
increased consumer buying power for agricultural products. 

Until this balance has been attained we propose to provide 
benefit payments, based upon a widely applied, constructive 
soil conservation program free from government-dominated 
production control, but administered, as far as practicable, 
by farmers themselves. 


Businessman 

We shall encourage a healthy, confident, and growing 
private enterprise, confine government activity to essential 
public services, and regulate business only so as to protect 
consumer, employe, and investor and without restricting the 
production of more and better goods at lower prices. We 
promise to reduce to the minimum federal competition with 
business. We pledge ourselves to establish honest accounting 
and reporting by every agency of the Federal Government 
and to continue only those enterprises whose maintenance is 
clearly in the public interest. 


Industry and the Worker 


We pledge to continue to enforce fair labor standards; to 
maintain the principles of the National Labor Relations Act; 
to expand employment training and opportunity for our 
youth, older workers and workers displaced by technological 
changes; to strengthen the orderly processes of collective 
bargaining and peaceful settlement of labor disputes, and 
to work always for a just distribution of our national income 
among those who labor. 


Unemployment 


We shall continue to recognize the obligation of govern- 
ment to provide work for deserving workers who cannot be 
absorbed by private industry. 

We are opposed to vesting in the State and local autheri- 
ties the control of federally financed work relief. We believe 
that this Republican proposal is a thinly disguised plan to 
put the unemployed back on the dole. 

We will continue energetically to direct our efforts toward 
the employment in private industry of all those willing to 
work, as well as the fullest employment of money and ma- 
chines. . . . We favor calling, under the direction of the 
President, a national unemployment conference of leaders 
of government, industry, labor and farm groups. 


We shall maintain labor’s right of free organization and 
collective bargaining. Recent disclosures respecting the ad- 
ministration of the National Labor Relations Act require 
that this act be amended in fairness to employers and all 
groups of employes so as to provide true freedom for, and 
orderliness in, self-organization and collective bargaining. 


and Relief 


We propose to recreate opportunity for the youth of 
America and put our idle millions back to work in private 
industry, business and agriculture. We propose to eliminate 
needless administrative restrictions, thus restoring lost mo- 
tion to the wheels of individual enterprise. 

We shall remove waste, discrimination, and politics from 
relief—through administration by the States with federal 
grants-in-aid on a fair and non-political basis, thus giving 
the man and woman on relief a larger share of the funds 
appropriated. 
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U.S. AGAIN SHELTERS OPPRESSED 


Noted War Victims Flock Here, But Not Many Others Are Expected 


Immigration is restricted 
by controls imposed by Hitler 
and a lack of ship space 


Most prominent persons to appreciate 
the blessings of peaceful democracy in a 
world at war are the now throneless 
crowned heads of Europe. In increasing 
numbers they are finding refuge in the 
U.S., which long ago forsook titles. 

Included among the country’s royal 
guests is Archduke Otto of Austria, short- 
ly to be joined by his mother, former Em- 
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press Zita, and her other children. They 
are accustomed to flight. Since the first 
World War they have been battered from 
Spanish pillar to Belgian post, ever hoping 
to regain the throne. Disheartened now, 
Otto plans to live here by lecturing. 
Planning to join the Austrian royal con- 
tingent in democratic exile are Albania’s 
one-time King Zog; Geraldine, his queen, 
and their infant child. They have applied 
for entrance as ordinary immigrants. Also 
here is the Prince Consort of overrun 
Luxembourg, and in neighboring Canada 
resides Holland’s Princess Juliana. 
Following this royal example are repre- 
sentatives of European wealth, art and let- 
ters. By Yankee Clipper came Baron 
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Edouard de Rothschild, French banker, 
with his wife and daughter and a million 
dollars in gems. By boat came Belgium’s 
Maurice Maeterlinck, creator of “The 
Bluebird,” and French playwright Henri 
Bernstein. Ready to fly here from Portu- 
gal is said to be the German author, Leon 
Feuchtwanger. 

Impressive as these distinguished visi- 
tors may be, immigration officials see in 
their arrival no indication that the United 
States will be sought as a haven by any 
large number of less noted Europeans. The 
German blitzkrieg actually was accom- 
panied by fewer immigrants. In the fiscal 
year ended June 30, only 70,000 immigrants 
arrived, as against 82,000 in 1939. Visiting 
foreigners entering the country declined 
from 185,000 in 1939 to 138,000 in 1940. 

Plans are being laid and much talk is 
heard of settling thousands of British chil- 
dren here for the duration of the war. The 
State Department has snipped red tape to 
facilitate their entrance as visitors, but to 
date fewer than 1,000 have arrived, al- 
though arrangements had been made for a 
constant flow of 10,000. Britons attribute 
the hitch to lack of available ships. 

Not since 1930 have Europeans regard- 
ed this country as a land of opportunity. 
During the depression years between 1933 
and 1935, more aliens left the United 
States than entered. Since 1935, the an- 
nual immigration quota from Europe— 
153,744—never has been approached. 
Quotas from Czecho-Slovakia were filled or 
exceeded in 1938 and 1939, and the ad- 
missible quota of Germans came in 1939. 
These immigrants, however, were encour- 
aged to leave their homelands. 

In past periods of European upheaval, 
immigrants came to America in droves. In 
each decade after the revolutions of 1848, 
more than 2,500,000 refugees settled here. 
Industrial expansion of the eighties was 
largely responsible for the influx of 5,250,- 
000 in that decade. Immigration reached 
its crescendo between 1900 and 1910, when 
nearly 9,000,000 aliens were admitted. 

Another influx began after the first 
World War. Between 1920 and 1924, more 
than 2,700,000 new settlers arrived. Con- 
gress halted this influx with the Immigra- 
tion Law of 1924 and since that time 
America’s “melting pot” has been re- 
duced. From 1936 through 1939, however, 
immigration, although below the quotas 
allowed, was rising. But war retarded, 
rather than accentuated, this movement. 


One reason has been the unusual diffi- 
culties encountered by would-be immi- 
grants in obtaining necessary papers from 
their own governments before American 
consuls could grant visas. Another reason 
is the disruption of official work in all gov- 
ernments invaded by Germany since May 
10. A third reason has been the lack of 
ship space since last September. 

Since Germany conquered Poland last 
September, Adolf Hitler has decreed that 
all inquiries regarding emigration and im- 
migration must be channeled through Ber- 
lin. Effect of this decree has been to per- 
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mit only Poles whom Hitler wants out of 
the country to leave. Officials here are 
wondering whether this policy will be ap- 
plied to Norway, Denmark, the Nether- 
lands, Belgium, Luxembourg and France. 
Such a policy presents a ticklish ques- 
tion to the State Department, both in re- 
gard to admitting immigrants and to al- 
lowing aliens to depart. If the Immigration 
Bureau, for example, should wish to de- 
port an undesirable Pole, or a citizen of 
any other country now controlled by Ger- 
many, inquiries would have to be made in 
Berlin. To inquire thus, this Government 
would, in effect, acknowledge German 
domination of territory now held. This 
might complicate diplomatic policy. 
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UNITING AMERICAS IN TRADE WAR 


How Secretary Hull Hopes to Counter Nazi Barter Plans 


Europe dependent on Latin 
countries for petroleum, 
coffee, cereals and wool 


Neighborly Cordell Hull is in Havana 
this week with an idea—he is promoting 
something new in international relations, 
a kind of international order for common 
defense of the hemisphere which will not 
encroach on the autonomy of any nation. 

Up to now, world peace has been pos- 
sible only under two circumstances: (1) 
When one empire, such as the old Roman 
empire, is so powerful that no other nation 
dares offend it, and (2) when two groups 
of nations are so evenly matched that 
neither dares attack the other. 

In Europe, the balance of power has 
been shattered. The overwhelming force 
of the German war machine is construct- 
ing a new continental empire. Small na- 
tions have been overrun; large nations 
have been sapped. Success of this German 
empire effort depends in part on the Ger- 
man ability to control the world’s greatest 
source of surplus raw materials—Latin 
America. 

Europe cannot feed itself (see page 30) . 
It must have the petroleum, the meat, the 
wool, the coffee, the cereals which can be 
supplied in sufficient yuantity only by 
Latin American nations. 

Africa and the Near East cannot sub- 
stitute for South America. India cannot 
substitute. The fact is that Europe during 
the last pre-war year, 1938, bought ap- 
proximately $1,000,000,000 worth of Latin 
American raw materials. At least 75 per 
cent of these materials could not have been 
purchased in sufficient quantity elsewhere. 


Latin American Petroleum 

The greatest present need is for petro- 
leum. The production of Rumanian wells 
is beginning to diminish. The Near Eastern 
oil fields in Iran and Iraq together only 
produce 5.5 per cent of the world supply. 
Synthetic fuels are being produced but 
they are more expensive and less efficient 
in operation. Normal motor transport in 
Europe is dependent upon Latin American 
petroleum. 

But as Europe is dependent on Latin 
America, so the Americas are dependent 
upon Europe as a market for about half 
of their exportable surpluses. These sur- 
pluses must be sold if the Latin-American 
nations are to purchase mechanical equip- 
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ment necessary for their development. 
They can only be sold in Europe, for no 
other continent needs these raw materials 
in sufficient quantity. 

The chief source of equipment imported 
by the Latin American countries has been 
the United States. This equipment has 
been paid for out of favorable trade bal- 
ances built up by the European trade. This 
three-cornered trade arrangement could 
not continue in a Nazi world of barter. In 
barter systems the purchaser only pays 
with goods, and the goods Germany has to 
trade will be equipment in direct compe- 
tition with United States products. 

All American countries now expect Ger- 
many to use the great bargaining power 
she will gain as the major customer to 
force political and military concessions 
from the smaller American nations, con- 
cessions which the United States is com- 
mitted to oppose—with force if necessary. 

The Hitler method of operation is not 
new. It begins with the large consumer 
offering to purchase the entire surplus of a 
small country. Terms more favorable than 
can be obtained anywhere else are offered 
the producer. After two or three years un- 
der this type of exclusive marketing ar- 
rangement, the small nation has lost all her 
markets except, in this case, its European 
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market. Thenceforth it is completely at 
the mercy of its only customer. 

The problem at Havana is to protect the 
Americas against the Nazi trade advance. 
Most Latin American countries fear Nazi 
methods as much as the United States 
fears the loss of markets. 

The old method, the method being used 
in Asia and Europe to protect or enlarge 
markets would require immediate use of a 
fleet, an army of occupation and the es- 
tablishment of puppet governments. Mr. 
Hull’s idea of Havana is that this method 
is neither democratic nor is it consistent 
with the Administration’s “good neighbor” 
policy. 


Democracies vs. Fascists 

Mr. Hull is anxious to underline the dif- 
ferences in methods between the democ- 
racies and the fascist powers. He is anxious 
to work with other, smaller American 
countries in common defense. He is not 
prepared to force them to accept any 
United States-dictated policy. At the con- 
ference common defense problems are be- 
ing discussed, disposition of Dutch and 
French possessions in this hemisphere is 
being worked out as amicably as possible. 
Trade cartels for the distribution of spe- 
cific American crops are being discussed, 
as a means of organizing the smaller na- 
tions until they have a bargaining power 
strong enough to negotiate on equal terms 
with a Hitler Europe. 

Mr. Hull explained his attitude with the 
statement: “The American republics ap- 
proach their task in a spirit of complete 
friendliness toward all nations demonstrat- 
ing their will to conduct international re- 
lations on the basis of peace and friend- 
ship.” 

Mr. Hull is attempting something new, 
a voluntary system of international co- 
operation. One practical consideration in 
this attempt is the fact that the alterna- 
tive, military occupation of the Americas, 
and the policing of 120,000,000 people is 
a military feat for which the U.S. is un- 
prepared. Cost of shipping and maintain- 
ing military forces in Latin America, would 
equal the cost of Japan’s invasion of China. 

Washington does not look for great suc- 
cess for Mr. Hull’s idea. It does not expect 
complete agreement of the American na- 
tions. It does expect, however, that from 
this conference Mr. Hull will learn which 
nations are the friends of the United States, 
which it must watch with suspicion. 
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The Inside Story of 


Our Defense Program 
Contracts Already Let for Nearly $2,000,000,000 in War Supplies 


A two-year task to put 
Army of 2,000,000 in field; 


7 years for two-ocean Navy 


The job of building a two-ocean Navy 
and equipment for 2,000,009 trained sol- 
diers is under way. With more than half 
the $10,000,000,000 defense fund already 
provided and the remainder about to be 
voted by Congress, the War and Navy De- 
partments are letting contracts as fast as 
they can be negotiated. 





—Wide World 


KNOX and KNUDSEN 


Conferences between the Navy Secretary and 
Defense Commission member are aimed at gear- 
ing industrial machine to new naval program. 


Within the last few weeks, the Navy De- 
partment has signed contracts involving 
an outlay of about $1,500,000,000, mostly 
for warship construction. The War De- 
partment has placed orders for more than 
$300,000,000 worth of everything from 
tanks to marching shoes, and plans to buy 
an additional $350,000,000 worth of equip- 
ment in the next two or three weeks. 

But the jump from contract awards to 
ships and a fully equipped army is a long 
one. The major task, which is to build 
planes, ships, tanks and guns, and to train 
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soldiers and the necessary civilian person- 
nel, is still ahead. It will take two years or 
more to train and equip 2,000,000 men, 
and six or seven years to build the 701-ship 
two-ocean Navy. 

Naturally, the contracts let thus far are 
just the beginning. New orders are being 
placed daily. When Congress passes the 
new $4,818,000,000 defense bill, the Navy 
will place more ship contracts and the 
Army additional equipment contracts. 
But the $10,000,000,000 which Congress 
is expected to vote for defense at this 
session is itself only the beginning. Senator 
Walsh (Dem.), Massachusetts, chairman 
of the Senate Naval Affairs Committee, 
has estimated that the two-ocean Navy 
alone will cost an additional $10,000,000,- 
000 before it is completed. While the 
present emergency lasts, the annual de- 
fense bill may run to $10,000,000,000. 

In addition to the contracts signed thus 
far, about $150,000,000 in approved air- 
craft orders are being held up pending 
enactment by Congress of the deprecia- 
tion plan for new plant facilities worked 
out by the National Defense Advisory 
Commission and Treasury officials. Most 
of this aircraft is for the Army. 

Louis Johnson, Assistant Secretary of 
War, announced recently that the Army 
would award contracts for 2,995 planes, in- 
cluding fighters and medium, heavy and 
dive bombers, within 30 days after Con- 
gress approves the depreciation provision. 
The Navy has ordered 2,100 planes. 

The Army’s ordnance department has 
placed orders for more than $200,000,000 
worth of tanks, scout cars, armor plate, 
bombs, explosives, artillery and artillery 
projectiles, gun carriages, anti-aircraft 
guns, small arms, and other equipment. 
An order has been placed with the Ameri- 
can Car and Foundry Company for 627 
heavily armored light tanks, to cost about 
$11,000,000. 

Of the funds made available to the 
Army’s Quartermaster Corps for this fiscal 
year, contracts involving $63,000,000 have 
been let. The Corps has ordered $35,000,- 
000 worth of clothing and supplies, such 
as blankets, shoes and hats; 11,500,000 
yards of woolen cloth to provide uniforms 
for 1,000,000 men, and 4,000 horses and 
2,000 mules. It is now placing orders for 
12,000 trucks, which will be double the 





" —Wide World 


UNDER THE GUN’S SHADOW 


Answering their first roll call are some of the 
novice seamen from schools and colleges through- 
out the nation. This phase of the defense pro- 
gram seeks to commission 5,000 naval reserve 
ensigns annually. 


number of trucks bought by the Army 
since the World War. 

The Chemical Warfare Service has 
placed contracts for $11,000,000 worth of 
gas masks and plant expansion made 
necessary by the orders. Some of the gas 
masks will be delivered by September 30. 
The Army’s Signal Corps is awarding con- 
tracts for $14,000,000 of radio, telephone 
and other communications material, and 
the Corps of Engineers is buying $17,000,- 
000 worth of pontoon bridges, motorized 
air compressors, anti-aircraft searchlights 
and similar equipment. 

The Navy, which has 662,000,000 to 
spend for ship construction in the present 
fiscal year, has let contracts for 92 new 
ships that will cost $1,140,000,000. The 
list includes two battleships, four aircraft 
carriers, 15 cruisers, 38 destroyers and 28 
submarines. At present 138 fighting ships 
are under construction and the Navy has 
395 combat ships afloat. Contracts in- 
volving the outlay of $137,000,000 have 
been awarded by the Navy for hangars 
and other aviation facilities. 
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The National Week 





Showdown in the Pacific: 
Japan Brings it Closer 


Britain’s Agreement to Close Burma Road to China 
Appears to Hasten Clash of U.S.-Nipponese Interests 


Our insistence upon rights 
in Far East may be abandoned 
if Nazis conquer England 


Attention of the State Department these 
days is directed to three fronts. On only 
one—Latin America—is this country’s 
policy active. On the other two—Europe 
and Asia—about all that can be done is to 
watch and wait. 

Watchful waiting was the keynote of 
Oriental policy as Japan, alert to Britain’s 
plight, pressed her advantage in the Far 
East. From the Churchill government she 
wrung a mighty concession—an agreement 
to close the Burma Road for three months. 
Great Britain thus follows France in per- 
mitting Japan to choke the supply lines of 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-Shek’s besieged 
armies. 

Secretary of State Cordell Hull let it 
be known that the British action was taken 
without United States approval. But 
Japan’s answer to his protest was the ap- 
pointment of a one-party government, 
headed by Prince Fumimaro Konoye, a 
leader impatient with the course of war in 
China, where for two years Japan has been 
stalemated. Without supplies, however, 








China may now collapse. 
An end to the war in China would bring 
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closer the crucial decision which the United 
States must make in Pacific affairs. Japan 
has frankly proclaimed her purpose to form 
a new order in Asia, an order in which 
Western nations will play a minor role. 
Just as vigorously, the United States has 
insisted upon free trade and free com- 
mercial opportunity in that area. With 
the Chinese “incident” ended, Japan and 
America appear inevitably destined to 
clash. 

To date, these differences are being 
fought in the diplomatic arena. Japan has 
received no reply to demands for an 
apology for the arrest in Shanghai of 
Japanese soldiers by American marines. 
Nor has this country acted in behalf of a 
group of American and British news- 
papermen whom the puppet Shanghai gov- 
ernment has ordered arrested if they stir 
from the confines of the International 
Settlement. 

Significantly, the Navy remains based in 
Hawaii and maneuvers seem to carry it 
farther and farther toward the South Seas, 
an area which Japan includes in her 
planned “new order.” Also to be noted is 
the fact that both Republican and Demo- 
cratic conventions seated delegates from 
the Philippines, a possession this Govern- 
ment has promised to free in 1946. 

Most potent diplomatic weapon against 
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AMERICA’S WALL OF STEEL IN THE PACIFIC 


Painted to blend with sea and sky, these fast-striking destroyers are ready for any emergency. 
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Japan, however, is the threat of an embar- 
go. No moves have been made to negotiate 
a new commercial treaty with the Japanese 
Empire, and power rests with the President 
to cut off from Japan the American scrip 
iron she needs to feed her war machine. 
This country, perhaps, can choke Japan’s 
supply lines almost as effectively as Japan 
can strangle China. 

How persistently this country will in- 
sist upon the privilege of continuing to 
supply Chiang Kai-Shek’s armies the 
State Department has not intimated. It is 
clear, however, that continued Chinese 
resistance tends to defend American in- 
terests throughout Asia, since it acts as 
a check-rein on Japan. 


Demand for British Surrender 

Chances are, nevertheless, that the de- 
veloping crisis in the Orient will be de- 
cided on the battlefields of England. When 
Prime Minister Churchill told Parliament 
of his bow to Japan, he pointed out that 
Britain’s future in Asia depended upon 
the outcome of the present war with 
Germany. 

Of that outcome, Fuehrer Hitler told 
his Reichstag he has no doubt. He called 
upon Britain to yield before “a world 
empire would be destroyed.” Unless 
Churchill surrenders, he said, not only 
England, but the Empire will be crushed 
as Nazi armies already have crushed 
France and Poland, Belgium and_ the 
Netherlands. 

When the German attack would begin, 
Hitler failed to say. Since the surrender of 
France, the German leader has contented 
himself with vigorous air raids over 
England and an attack on British and 
neutral shipping. British airmen have 
replied in kind with raids over France, 
Germany and the Low Countries. Spain 
took advantage of the situation to demand 
the return of Gibraltar, natural Mediter- 
ranean fortress which England has held 
since 1704. 


U.S. in the Middle 


The attack was awaited as fearsomely 
in Washington as in London. this country 
will escape the destruction, but can scarce- 
ly escape the effect of a complete German 
triumph. A Nazi victory may require the 
American Navy to be shifted to the 
Atlantic to prevent seizure of bases neces- 
sary to defend this hemisphere. Such 4 
transfer would make this country’s posi- 
tion untenable in the Orient. Few State 
Department officials doubt that it would 
be regarded in Japan as a “go ahead” 
signal in the Far East. Recalled is the 
fact that Japan stiffened in Asia when the 
whereabouts of the American fleet was 
temporarily in doubt. 
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_ Nhe President's Weel 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 





SPECTATOR AND PRINCIPAL ACTOR 


Executive Watches From Afar 


Reports from the convention, 
decisions on maneuvers 
fill busy, exciting week 


Franklin Roosevelt, one hot day last 
week, sat in his sweltering office in his 
white shirt-sleeves, first fingering his yel- 
low tie, then carefully balancing a ciga- 
rette in his long holder on the edge of his 
desk, then leaning back in his swivel chair 
and clasping his hands behind his neck. 
Suddenly, in a sharp tone, he asked the 
reporters before him, who had been firing 
last-chance third-term questions, whether 
they would not put national safety in front 
of anybody’s convention as a major news 
development. 

Mr. Roosevelt himself, however, had a 
slight bit of difficulty in forgetting politics. 
It was, obviously, the most political week 
of his career. Third-term considerations 
filed many feverish moments, from the 
beginning of the week, when, with a group 
of his closest political cronies, he boarded 
his yacht on the Potomac to make those 
last-minute decisions in peace, to the final 
“I will” acceptance speech, delivered over 
the radio, so informally but solemnly, in 
the early hours of Friday morning. 

Installation in his office of a private 
telephond connection, direct to Chicago, on 





—Harris & Ewing 
PRESIDENTIAL SECRETARY EARLY 
There was some loud laughter 
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Monday was the first hint of his desire to 
be close, hour by hour, to every develop- 
ment. That telephone was used constantly, 
all through the day and night, with long, 
personal calls to Senator Barkley, Senator 
Byrnes and Secretary of Commerce Hop- 
kins. Loud laughter, according to White 
House Secretary Early, often resounded 
from Mr. Roosevelt’s private room. 

Then a portable radio was crowded 
among the knickknacks on the President’s 
desk, and the tubes grew hot. As events 
tripped over each other, scores of tele- 
grams were sent to convention leaders 
from the White House telegraph office, up 
under the eaves. Late in the evenings, 
long past midnight, conferences were held 
behind closed doors, on the second floor, 
in Mr. Roosevelt’s living quarters. 

Further proof of the President’s inner 
concern was one telling phrase in the ac- 
ceptance speech: “Lying awake, as I have, 
on many nights, I have asked myself... .” 

Mr. Roosevelt, however, to use his own 
words, was still the President of the United 
States. As such, he had defense progress 
as his chief concern. In this connection, he 
called in the Defense Commission and sev- 
eral members of his Cabinet to report on 
developments. For 90 minutes they talked 
and talked. Mr. Roosevelt also signed 
many minor defense bills. 





Political Drama 





Centering About Him 





—Harris & Ewing 


SIR FREDERICK PHILLIPS—SECRETARY MORGENTHAU 
A few visitors slipped by the door 


Although the Chief Executive’s calling 
list was cut to the bone, with great gaps 
to give him time to follow the convention, 
a few visitors did slip by the door, among 
them Sir Frederick Phillips, British 
Under Secretary of the Treasury, who was 
introduced by Secretary Morgenthau. Mr. 
Phillips had been conferring with U.S. 
officials on financial relationships between 
this country and Great Britain. 


A Call From Mr. Bullitt 


Plans were also made to receive William 
C. Bullitt, United States Ambassador to 
France, who called the President by trans- 
Atlantic telephone from Madrid and asked 
permission to fly to New York by Clipper. 

Mr. Roosevelt finally did get a chance 
to rest Friday, when he slept until 11 
in the morning, having put out a “Please 
Do Not Disturb” sign on his bedroom 
doorknob at 3 A. M. the night before. A 
longer rest was in sight at the end of the 
week, when the President prepared to leave 
for Hyde Park, where swimming in his 
country-estate pool is a favorite hot- 
weather diversion. Candidate Roosevelt 
did not say whether he would follow 
the natatory example of Candidate 
Willkie, whose swimming at Colorado 
Springs last week attracted press pho- 
tographers. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S ACCEPTANCE: 
FULL TEXT OF HIS ADDRESS 


Willingness to Serve the Republic ‘in the Face of Public Danger’ 


A call to American people 
for sacrifices to retain 
‘civilization as we know it’ 


The full text of President Roose- 
velt’s address to the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention, accepting nomina- 
tion for a third term, follows: 


It is with a very full heart that I speak 
tonight. I must confess that I do so with 
mixed feelings—because I find myself, as 
almost everyone does sooner or later in his 
lifetime, in a conflict between deep per- 
sonal desire for retirement on the 
hand, and that quiet, invisible thing called 
“conscience” on the other. 

Because there are self-appointed com- 
mentators and interpreters who will seek 
to misinterpret or question motives, I 
speak in a somewhat personal vein; and 
I must trust to the good faith and com- 
mon sense of the American people to ac- 
cept my own good faith—and do their 
own interpreting. 

When, in 1936, I was chosen by the 
voters for a second time as President, it 
was my firm intention to turn over the 
responsibilities of government to other 
hands at the end of my term. That con- 
viction remained with me. Eight years 
in the Presidency, following a period of 
bleak depression, and covering one world 
crisis after another, would normally en- 
title any man to the relaxation which 
comes from honorable retirement. 


Effect of War’s Approach 

During the spring of 1939 world events 
made it clear to all but the blind or the 
partisan that a great war in Europe had 
become not merely a_ possibility but a 
probability, and that such a war would of 
necessity deeply affect the future of this 
nation. 

When the conflict first broke out last 
September, it was still my intention to 
announce clearly and simply, at an early 
date, that under no conditions would I 
accept re-election. This fact well 
known to my friends, and I think was 
understood by many citizens. 

It soon became evident, however, that 
such a public statement on my part would 
be unwise from the point of view of sheer 
public interest. As President of the United 
States, it was my duty, with the aid of 
the Congress, to preserve our neutrality, 
to shape eur program of defense to meet 
rapid changes, to keep our domestic affairs 
adjusted to shifting world conditions, and 
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| National unity in the United 
| States became a crying essential in 
| the face of the development of un- 
| believable types of espionage and 
| international treachery. 

Every day that passed called for 
the postponement of personal 
plans and partisan debate until 

| the latest possible moment. 

Because of the millions of citi- 
zens involved in the conduct of de- 
fense, most right-thinking persons 
are agreed that some form of 
selection by draft is as necessary 
and as fair today as if was in 
1917 and 1918. 

The fact which dominates our 
world is the fact of armed aggres- 
sion, the fact of successful armed 
aggression, aimed at the form of 

| government, the kind of society we 

| in the United States have chosen 

| and established for ourselves. 

In the face of the danger which 

| confronts our time, no individual 
retains or can hope to retain, the 





STRIKING PASSAGES IN THE ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT: | 


right of personal choice which free 
men enjoy in times of peace. | 

I do not believe for a moment | 
that we have fully answered all of | 
the needs of human security, but 
we have covered much of the road. 

Very much more remains to be 
done, and | think the voters want 
the task entrusted to those who 
believe that the words “human 
betterment’ apply to poor and 
rich alike. 

We face one of the great choices 
of history. . . It is the continuance 
of civilization as we know it versus 
the ultimate destruction of all we 
hold dear—religion against God- 
lessness; the ideal of justice against 
the practice of force; moral decen- 
cy versus the firing squad; courage 
to speak out, and fo act, versus the 
false lullaby of appeasement. 

The American people must de- 
cide whether these things are | 
worth making sacrifices of money, | 
of energy, of self. 





to sustain the policy of the Good Neighbor. 

It was also my obvious duty to main- 
tain to the utmost the influence of this 
mighty nation in our effort to prevent the 
spread of war, and to sustain, by all legal 
means, those governments threatened by 
other governments which had rejected the 
principles of democracy. 

Swiftly moving foreign events made nec- 
essary swift action at home and beyond 
the seas. Plans for national defense had 
to be expanded and adjusted to meet new 
forms of warfare. American citizens and 
their welfare had to be safeguarded in 
many foreign zones of danger. National 
unity in the United States became a cry- 
ing essential in the face of the develop- 
ment of unbelievable types of espionage 
and international treachery. 

Every day that passed called for the 
postponement of personal plans and _ par- 
tisan debate until the latest possible mo- 
ment. The normal conditions under which 
I would have made public declaration of 
my personal desires were gone. 


Thinking solely of the national good and 
of the international scene, I came to the 
reluctant conclusion that such declaration 
should not be made before the national 
convention. It was accordingly made to 
you within an hour after the permanent 
organization of the convention. 

Like any other man, I am complimented 
by the honor you have done me. But I 
know you will understand the spirit in 
which I say that no call of party alone 
would prevail upon me to accept re-elec- 
tion to the Presidency. 


Implementing Our Total Defense 

The real decision to be made in these 
circumstances is not the acceptance of a 
nomination, but rather an ultimate willing- 
ness to serve if chosen by the electorate. 
Many considerations enter into this deci- 
sion. 

During the past few months, with due 
congressional approval, we have been tak- 
ing steps to implement the total defense of 
America. I cannot forget that in carry- 
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ing out this program I have drafted into 
the service of the nation many men and 
women, taking them away from important 
private occupations, calling them sudden- 
ly from their homes and their businesses. 
I have asked them to leave their own work, 
and to contribute their skill and experience 
to the cause of their nation. 

I. as the head of their Government, 
have asked them to do this. Regardless of 
party, regardless of personal convenience, 
they came—they answered the call. Every 
single one of them, with one exception, has 
come to Washington to serve. 

These people, who have placed patriot- 
ism above all else, represent those who 
have made their way to the top of their 
professions or industries through proven 
skill and experience. 

But they alone could not be enough to 
meet the needs of the times. 

Just as a system of national defense 
based on man power alone, without the 
mechanized equipment of modern warfare, 
is totally insufficient for adequate defense, 
so also planes and guns and tanks are 
wholly insufficient unless they are imple- 
mented by the power of men trained to 
use them. 

Such man power consists not only of 
pilots and gunners and infantry and those 
who operate tanks. For every individual 
in actual combat service, it is necessary for 
adequate defense that we have ready at 
hand at least four or five other trained 
individuals organized for non-combat serv- 
ices. 

Because of the millions of citizens in- 
volved in the conduct of defense, most 
right-thinking persons are agreed that 
some form of selection by draft is as neces- 
sary and as fair today as it was in 1917 
and 1918. 

Nearly every American is willing to do 
his share or her share to defend the United 
States. It is neither just nor efficient to 
permit the task to fall upon any one sec- 
tion or any one group. For every section 
and every group depend for their existence 
upon the survival of the nation as a whole. 





Paramount Fact of Aggression 

Lying awake, as I have, on many nights, 
I have asked myself whether I have the 
right, as Commander in Chief of the Army 
and Navy, to call on men and women to 
serve their country or to train themselves 
to serve and, at the same time, decline to 
serve my country in my own personal 
capacity, if I am called upon to do so by 
the people of my country. 

In times like these—in times of great 
tension, of great crisis—the compass of the 
world narrows to a single fact. The fact 
which dominates our world is the fact of 
armed aggression, the fact of successful 
armed aggression, aimed at the form of 
government, the kind of society we in 
the United States have chosen and estab- 
lished for ourselves. It is a fact which no 
one any longer doubts—which no one is 
any longer able to ignore. 


JULY 26, 1940 
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Post-Convention: The President's Portrait Comes Down 


It is not an ordinary war. It is a revolu- 
tion imposed by force of arms, which 
threatens all men everywhere. It is a rev- 
olution which proposes not to set men free, 
but to reduce them to slavery—to reduce 
them to slavery in the interest of a dicta- 
torship which has already shown the na- 
ture and the extent of 
which it hopes to obtain. 

This is the fact which dominates our 
world and which dominates the lives of 
all of us. In the face of the danger which 
confronts our time, no individual .retains, 
or can hope to retain, the right of personal 
choice which free men enjoy in times of 
peace. He has a first obligation to serve 


the advantage 


in the defense of our institutions of free- 
dom—a first obligation to serve his coun- 
try in whatever capacity his country finds 
him useful. 

Like most men of my age, I had made 
plans for myself, plans for a private life 
of my own choice and for my own satis- 
faction to begin in January, 1941. These 
plans, like so many other plans, had been 
made in a world which now seems as dis- 
tant as another planet. Today all private 
plans, all private lives have been repealed 
by an overriding public danger. In the 
face of that public danger all those who 
can be of service to the Republic have no 
choice but to offer themselves for service 
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in those capacities for which they may be 
fitted. 

Those are the reasons why I have had 
to admit to myself, and now to state to 
you, that my conscience will not let me 
turn my back upon a call to service. 

The right to make that call rests with 
the people through the American method 
of a free election. Only the people them- 
selves can draft a President. If such a 
draft should be made upon me, I say, in 
the utmost simplicity, I will, with God’s 
help, continue to serve with the best of 
my ability and with the fullness of my 
strength. 

To you, the delegates to this conven- 
tion, I express my gratitude for the selec- 
tion of Henry Wallace for the high office 
of Vice President of the United States. 
His first-hand knowledge of the problems 


of government in every sphere of life and- 


in every part of the nation—and indeed of 
the whole world—qualifies him without res- 
ervation. His practical idealism will be of 
great service to me individually and to the 
nation as a whole. 


Tribute to Mr. Farley 

And to the Chairman of the National 
Committee and Postmaster General—my 
old friend, Jim Farley—I send, as I have 
often before, my affectionate greetings. 
All of us are sure that he will continue 
to give all the leadership and support he 
possibly can to the cause of American de- 
mocracy. 

In some respects the next few months 
will be different from the usual national 
campaigns of recent years. 

Most of you know how important it is 
that the President in these days remain 
close to the seat of government. Since last 
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SENATOR BARKLEY 


Prelude to the “draft’—Convention Chairman 
Barkley delivering President Roosevelt's message 
to delegafes releasing them from their third- 
term pledges. The delegates did not choose to 
release themselves. 
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summer I have been compelled to abandon 
proposed journeys to inspect many of our 
national projects for the Alleghenies to 
the Pacific Coast. 

Events move so fast in other parts of 
the world that it has become my duty to 
remain either in the White House or at 
some nearby point where I can reach 
Washington and even Europe and Asia by 
direct telephone—where, if need be, I can 
be back at my desk in the space of a very 
few hours. In addition, the splendid work 
of the new defense machinery will require 
me to spend vastly more time in conference 
with the responsible administrative heads 
under me. Finally, the added task which 
the present crisis has imposed upon the 
Congress, compelling them to forego their 
usual adjournment, calls for constant co- 
operation between the executive and legis- 
lative branches, to the efficiency of which 
I am glad now to pay tribute. 

I do expect, of course, during the com- 
ing months to make my usual periodic re- 
ports to the country through the medium 
of press conferences and radio talks. I shall 
not have the time or the inclination to en- 
gage in purely political debate. But I shall 
never be loath to call the attention of the 
nation to deliberate or unwitting falsifica- 
tions of fact, which are sometimes made 
by political candidates. 

I have spoken to you in a very informal 
and personal way. The exigencies of the 
day require, however, that I also talk with 
you about things which transcend any per- 
sonality and go deeply to the roots of 
American civilization. 

Our lives have been based on those fun- 
damental freedoms and liberties which we 
have cherished for a century and a half. The 
establishment of them and the preserva- 
tion of them in each succeeding generation 
have been accomplished through the proc- 
of free elective government—the 
democratic-republican form, based on the 
representative system and the co-ordina- 
tion of the executive, the legislative and 
the judicial branches. 

The task of safeguarding our institu- 
tions is twofold. One must be accomplished, 
if it becomes necessary, by the armed de- 
fense forces of the nation. The other, by 
the united effort of the men and women 
of the country, to make our federal and 
state and local governments responsive to 
the growing requirements of modern de- 
mocracy. 





esses 


War Against Insecurity 

There have been occasions when reac- 
tions in the march of democracy have set 
in, and forward-looking progress has 
seemed to stop. 

But such periods have been fullowed by 
liberal and progressive times which have 
enabled the nation to catch up with new 
developments in fulfilling new human 
needs. Such a time has been the past sev- 
en years. Because we had seemed to lag in 
previous years, we have had to develop, 
speedily and efficiently, the answers to as- 





pirations which had come from every 
State and every family in the land. 

We have sometimes called it social leg- 
islation; we have sometimes called it legis- 
lation to end abuses of the past; we have 
sometimes called it legislation for human 
security; and we have sometimes called it 
legislation to better the condition of life 
of the many millions of our fellow citizens, 
who could not have the essentials of life 
or hope for an American standard of living. 

Some have labeled it a wider and more 
equitable distribution of wealth in our 
land. It has included among its aims, to 
liberalize and broaden the control of vast 
industries—lodged today in the hands of 
a relatively small group of individuals of 
very great financial power. 

All of these definitions and labels are es- 
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PAUL V. McNUTT 


Bowing to wishes of the President, Mr. McNutt 
withdrew his name from the vice presidential 
race—but only after a long and steady chorus of 
protest by thousands of conventionites. 


sentially the expression of one consistent 
thought. They represent a constantly grow- 
ing sense of human decency throughout 
our nation. 

This sense of human decency is happily 
confined to no group or class. You find it 
in the humblest home. You find it among 
those who toil, and among the shop keep- 
ers and the farmers of the nation. You 
find it, to a growing degree, even among 
those who are listed in that top group 
which has so much control over the in- 
dustrial and financial structure of the na- 
tion. Therefore, this urge of humanity can 
by no means be labeled a war of class 
against class. It is rather a war against 
poverty and suffering and ill-health and in- 
security, in which all classes are joining 
in the interest of a sound and enduring 
democracy. 

I do not believe for a moment that we 
have fully answered all of the needs of 
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human security. But we have covered 
much of the road. I need not catalogue the 
milestones of seven years. For every in- 
dividual and every family in the whole land 
knows that the average of their personal 
lives has been made safer and sounder and 
happier than it has ever been before. I do 
not think they want the gains in these di- 
rections to be repealed or even to be placed 
in charge of those who would give them 
mere lip service with no heart service. 


Danger From Abroad 

Very much more remains to be done, 
and I think the voters want the task en- 
trusted to those who believe that the words 
“human betterment” apply to poor and 
rich alike. 

And I have a sneaking suspicion, too, 
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SENATOR HILL 


Alabama’s voice was the one which placed 
the name of “Franklin Delano Roosevelt” before 
the convention. 


that voters will smile at charges of in- 
efficiency against a government which has 
boldly met the enormous problems of 
banking, finance and industry which the 
great efficient bankers and industrialists of 
the Republican Party left in such hopeless 
chaos in 1933. 

But we all know that our progress at 
home and in the other American nations 
toward this realization of a better human 
decency—progress along free lines—is 
gravely endangered by what is happening 
on other continents. In Europe, many 
nations, through dictatorships or inva- 
sions, have been compelled to abandon nor- 
mal democratic processes. They have been 
compelled to adopt forms of government 
which some call “new and efficient.” 

They are not new; they are only a re- 
lapse—a relapse into ancient history. The 
omnipotent rulers of the greater part of 
modern Europe have guaranteed efficiency, 
and work, and a type of security. 
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But the slaves who built the pyramids 
for the glory of the Pharaohs of Egypt 
had that kind of security, that kind of 
efficiency, that kind of corporative state. 

So did the inhabitants of that world 
which extended from Britain to Persia 
under the undisputed rule of the procon- 
suls sent from Rome. 

So did the henchmen, the tradesmen, 
the mercenaries and the slaves of the 
feudal system which dominated Europe a 
thousand years ago. 

So did the people of those nations of 
Europe who received their kings and their 
government at the whim of the conquer- 
ing Napoleon. 

Whatever its new trappings and new 
slogans, tyranny is the oldest and most 
discredited rule known to history. And 
whenever tyranny has replaced a more 
human form of government it has been 
due more to internal causes than external. 
Democracy can thrive only when it enlists 
the devotion of those whom Lincoln called 
the common people. It can hold that de- 
votion only when it adeqately respects 
their dignity by so ordering society as to 
assure to the masses of men and women 
reasonable security and hope for them- 
selves and for their children. 

We in our democracy, and those who 
live in still unconquered democracies, will 
never willingly descend to any form of 
this so-called security of efficiency which 
calls for the abandonment of other securi- 
ties more vital to the dignity of man. It 
is our credo—unshakeable to the end—that 
we must live under the liberties that were 
first heralded by Magna Carta and placed 
into glorious operation through the Decla- 
ration of Independence, the Constitution 
of the United States and the Bill of Rights. 

The Government of the United States 
for the past seven years has had the cour- 
age openly to oppose by every peaceful 
means the spread of the dictator form of 
government. If our own Government 
passes to other hands next January—un- 
tried hands, inexperienced hands—we can 
merely hope and pray that they will not 
substitute appeasement and compromise 
with those who seek to destroy all demo- 
cracies everywhere. 

I would not undo, if I could, the efforts 
I made to prevent war from the moment 
it was threatened and to restrict the area 
of carnage, down to the last minute. I do 
not now soften the condemnation expressed 
by Secretary Hull and myself from time 
to time for the acts of aggression that 
have wiped out ancient liberty-loving, 
peace-pursuing countries which had scru- 
pulously maintained neutrality. I do not 
recant the sentiments of sympathy with 
all free peoples resisting such aggression, 
or begrudge the material aid given to them. 
I do not regret my consistent endeavor to 
awaken this country to the menacc for 
us and for all we hold dear. 

I have pursued these efforts in the face 
of appeaser fifth columnists who charged 
me with hysteria and war-mongering. But 











Wide World 


POSTMASTER GENERAL FARLEY 


Honored in defeat was the Chairman of the 


Democratic National Committee. Unsuccessful 
in bucking the third-term movement, Mr. Farley 
was given tremendous ovations by the con- 
vention for his party loyalty. 


I felt it my duty to arouse my countrymen 
to the danger of the new forces loose in 
the world. 

So long as I am President, I will do all 
I can to insure that that foreign policy 
remain our foreign policy. 

All that I have done to maintain the 
peace of this country and to prepare it 
morally, as well as physically, for what- 
ever contingencies may be in store, I sub- 
mit to the judgment of my countrymen. 

We face one of the great choices of 
history. 

It is not alone a choice of government 
by the people versus dictatorship. 

It is not alone a choice of freedom versus 
slavery. 

It is not alone a choice between moving 
forward or falling back. 

It is all of these rolled into one. 

It is the continuance of civilization as 
we know it versus the ultimate destruction 
of all we have held dear—religion against 
Godlessness; the ideal of justice against the 
practice of force; moral decency versus the 
firing squad; courage to speak out, and to 
act, versus the false lullaby of appease- 
ment. 

A selfish and greedy people cannot be 
free. 

The American people must decide 
whether these things are worth making 
sacrifices of money, of energy, of self. 
They will not decide by listening to mere 
words or by reading mere pledges, inter- 
pretations and claims. They will decide on 
the record—the record as it has been 
made—the record of things as they are. 

The American people will sustain the 
progress of a representative democracy, 
asking the Divine Blessing as they face 
the future with courage and with faith. 
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The United States, the oldest republic that has had a 
President as its chief executive officer since its founding, 
is once again in the throes of a presidential campaign. 
On Nov. 5, almost 50,000,000 citizens will vote for the 
rival candidates of the two time-honored parties—Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, Democrat, and Wendell L. Willkie, 
Republican—in the 39th presidential election in the his- 
tory of the country. 

During the 80-year rivalry of the two major parties, 
out of a total of 20 national elections, the Republicans 
have won fourteen; the Democrats, six. In this period, 
1860-1940, the Republicans have had thirteen Presidents; 
the Democrats, three (four, if Grover Cleveland is con- 
sidered the 22nd and 24th President). As shown by the 
Pictogram, the Elephant has been in the White House 
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56 years; the Donkey, 24 years—the three Democratic 
Presidents each having served two terms. 

This 80-year period is divided into two great segments 
of Republican victories. The first came at the time of 
Lincoln and the Civil War, and continued for 24 years. 

Lincoln began the Republican march in 1860, when 
Stephen A. Douglas and J. C. Breckinridge split the 
Democratic vote on the question of territorial slavery. 
Four years later, Lincoln defeated General McClellan of 
the “Peace” Democrats. Then Andrew Johnson succeed- 
ed, after Lincoln’s assassination in 1865. In 1868, Grant 
defeated the Democratic candidate, Horatio Seymour, 
and four years later he won over Horace Greeley, sup- 
ported by Democrats and “Liberal” Republicans. After 
the disputed election of 1876, Hayes (Rep.) was award- 
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ed the Presidency over S. J. Tilden (Dem.), winning by 
one electoral vote. In 1880, Garfield (Rep.) defeated 
W.S. Hancock (Dem.), only to be assassinated the next 
year, and succeeded by Vice President Arthur. 

The chain of Republican victories was brought to an 
end in 1884, when the Democratic candidate, Cleveland, 
with the help of many Republicans (“Mugwumps”), 
won over J. G. Blaine. Four years later, although Cleve- 
land received a higher popular vote than Benjamin Har- 
rison, the Republican candidate was elected, 233 elec- 
toral votes to Cleveland’s 168. In 1892, the tally was 
reversed, and Cleveland defeated Harrison. 

The free-silver election of 1896 brought the G.O-.P. 
back into power. McKinley (Rep.) upset William Jen- 
nings Bryan, the Democratic nominee, who was sup- 
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ported by “Silver” Republicans and Populists. After 
that election, with the exception of 1912 and 1916, the 
Republicans polled a majority of the popular vote in 
every presidential election during the 32-year period 
from 1896 to 1928. 

In 1900, McKinley defeated Bryan again (Theodore 
Roosevelt succeeded after McKinley’s assassination in 
1901). Then, in 1904, Roosevelt won over A. B. Parker. 
Four years later, Roosevelt’s chosen successor, Taft, up- 
set Bryan’s third attempt. The next two elections were 
Democratic victories, with Wilson winning in 1912 and 
1916. The rush of Republican Administrations (1920, 
Harding; 1924, Coolidge; 1928, Hoover) that followed 
was finally stopped by Franklin Roosevelt’s overwhelm- 
ing victories in 1932 and 1936. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govem- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 








* THE THIRD TERM SCANDAL 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Sincere differences of opinion on the question of 
whether a President of the United States should be 
elected for a third term are understandable. This 
writer has said again and again during the last three 
years that the issue is one for the people to decide and 
they may reverse or confirm any precedent. For the 
will of the majority is supreme. 

But there can hardly be any honest difference of 
opinion on the proposition that no President of the 
United States shall use his office or the power of the 
public purse to bring about either a second or a third 
renomination. Woodrow Wilson condemned the “il- 
licit means” by which Presidents secure continuance 
in office and not the indefiniteness of their tenure. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt tells us he has searched his 
conscience and has come to the conclusion that he has 
been called not by his party but by the people to 
stand for reelection. Let us concede that he sincerely 
believes he is needed. What shall we say then of the 
process by which he has gotten the nomination? 

The text of the President’s acceptance which ap- 
pears in full on pages 16 to 19 of this issue should be 
read by everyone. Then the question one may ask is 
whether there is a single line in it that could not have 
been uttered at any time since the outbreak of war 
last September and the first day of the Democratic 
national convention, July 15, 1940. 

Why were the American people not told what the 
President had in mind? Why did the President for 
several months permit his own Cabinet officers and 
lieutenants—persons on the public payroll to go about 
the country conferring about his candidacy with the 
key men and bosses in the various states who pick the 
personnel of the delegations and what were the high 
officials of the Administration, including members of 
quasi-judicial commissions, doing at the Chicago con- 
vention? The press records that they were engaged in 
controlling the whole action and procedure of the 
convention itself. 


SPIRIT OF HATCH 
LAW NOT OBEYED 
AT CONVENTION 


True there is no Hatch act to 
forbid officials who are of the 
policy-making group, those who 
are appointed and confirmed by 
the Senate, from participating in politics. It is not 


the letter of the law, however, which has been violated 
but the spirit of the whole system which has governed 
the morality of the presidential office. 
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Will the President search his conscience again and } . 


ask himself whether it was right for him to remain si- 
lent as his own employes, the men who are the bene- 
ficiaries of his appointing power, actually influenced 
delegation after delegation and thus prevented any 
real contest within the Democratic party? 

Was it in keeping with the spirit of fairness and 
sportsmanship toward the other possible nominees 
to remain silent about his intentions until the very 
night when the convention was ready to nominate 
and when it was obviously too late for the party to 
agree on any other man? 


MUST REPUDIATE 
METHOD USED TO 
WIN NOMINATION 


The record of history will con- 
demn these sins of omission 
which persuaded Mr. Roosevelt 
to refrain from speaking. His 
argument that to speak out would have been unwise 
from a policy standpoint internationally has merit 
only if an expression of disinclination to run were to 
have been interpreted as meaning that American for- 


eign policy would not be continuous. Everybody who | 
is fair about it has known for months that on foreign | 


policy, the American people alone would decide the 
major points without partisanship. 

We are forced to the conclusion that the President 
yielded to the temptation to use the war situation as 
an excuse to justify his breaking of the third term 
precedent. He now has plunged the nation into bitter 
partisanship. He will have caused a partisan debate 
to be held on the issues growing out of the war. 
The moment the President, for example, proposes con- 
scription, he will be attacked as defying the Demo- 
cratic platform and as intending to lead the nation 
into war. Extraneous issues will develop. It is a most 
regrettable state of affairs into which the misguided 
ambition of one man has led us. 

What other inference can we make about Mr. 
Roosevelt’s conception of his own indispensability? 
In effect he says no other man in his party was as 
able, no man in his party could carry on—neithe 
Paul McNutt whom the convention delegates at Chi- 
cago gave the greatest ovation in modern political 
history nor Secretary Hull who has the respect and 
confidence of all elements in the Democratic party. 
Does anyone dare to say Vice President Garner wht 
twice won the electoral vote of his party could nol 
have been counted on to see that the American peo- 
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“I wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
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Issue is not whether a third term is desired, because the people after all have a 


right to break precedents, but whether any President shall be permitted to bring 


about his own renomination through the use of public office and influence. 


ple’s desires on foreign policy were carried out? 

What Mr. Roosevelt asks us to infer now is that 
nobody else in the Democratic party could have car- 
ried on his leadership and that the Republican nomi- 
nee is Opposed to the principles of the Roosevelt 
foreign policy. This simply is not true. 

If the President really has in mind that he wants 
primarily to see the New Deal continued in power 
for domestic policy reasons, he did not say so forth- 
rightly. Yet few will doubt that this is the funda- 
mental reason for his willingness to accept a third 
nomination. Had he expressed candidly such a view- 
point instead of by indirection, the position of the 
Democratic party in this campaign would have been 
much stronger. It could have been more readily de- 
fended. 

For basically why shouldn’t the American people 
elect a man three times if they wish to do so? It is 
their business and in a democracy the majority wish is 
law. In this instance there is no constitutional inhibi- 
tion, moreover, no law against a third term. The 
custom of two terms is a wise one, to be sure, and 
should be embodied in a constitutional amendment 
but there is no such legal barrier today. It is, there- 
fore, on the firm ground that the third nomination 
was obtained in a manner incompatible with the 
American system of fair play and the principles of 
morality in the conduct of public office that Mr. 
Roosevelt’s nomination must be repudiated by the 
American people at the polls. 


SILENCE GAVE 
CONSENT SIGNAL 
TO PARTY BOSSES 


There should be a law strictly 
forbidding the use by any public 
officers of public money or in- 
fluence to affect the selection of 
delegates. The wickedness of Wall Street becomes 
telatively insignificant compared to the wickedness 
of the political monopoly in government which we 
have allowed to grow up as a totalitarian power in 
American public life. 

If the Democratic party is to survive, the rank and 
file must reject the action of the acquiescent delegates 
in Chicago who were handpicked by the Administra- 
tion and its numerous henchmen in the various states. 
Every true Democrat must search his conscience and 
determine now whether government by the politicians, 
government by men who transgress principles of gov- 
tmment sacred to the memory of Thomas Jefferson, 





the founder of the party itself, shall be tainted in- 
gloriously with the blot of a selfishness which did not 
permit them to put their country’s tradition above 
personal aggrandizement. 


“THERE IS NO 
INDISPENSABLE 
MAN’ —WILSON 


It would be easier not to write 
these lines of criticism. It would 
be easier to assume that the 
President in his preoccupation 
with foreign affairs and with the intensity of the whole 
world situation has honestly felt he alone could carry 
on. But shall we in the midst of a challenge to de- 
mocracy abroad confess that democracy does not 
work at home? Must we yield to the doctrine of the 
indispensability of a single leader as they do in Ger- 
many? It was in 1912 when Woodrow Wilson referring 
to Theodore Roosevelt’s third term ambitions said: 
“There is no indispensable man.” 

Mr. Roosevelt has made the major blunder of his 
whole career. He has repudiated the action of the fa- 
ther of this country. When the republic was scarceiy 
eight years old, when there was a war raging in Eu- 
rope and danger of American involvement was great, 
when everybody agreed that only one man had the 
united support of all factions, General George Wash- 
ington laid down the presidential office after two terms 
and called for rotation in the presidency. 

Franklin Roosevelt’s mistake in judgment can be 
corrected by the American people on election day next 
November. 

Fortunately the country can turn at the polls to 
Wendell Willkie—an able man, a patriotic man, a 
man who saw service overseas in the last war, a man 
whose ideals are not less passionately American than 
those of the incumbent president. 

Great Britain changed from Chamberlain to 
Churchill in the midst of battle. 

America can change from Roosevelt to Willkie in 
time of peace. 

For, if the war which must come 3,000 miles to reach 
our shores does come, we do not want in the presi- 
dency any man who resorts to subterfuge to win a 
nomination. He should not be entrusted with the lead- 
ership of the nation because such a man will not be 
able to organize either the material or the spiritual re- 
sources of America which are so vitally necessary to 
the effective defense of our liberties and our democ- 
Tacy. 
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A FASTER PACE ON CAPITOL HILL 


Many Important Bills To Be Acted on Before Adjournment 


Renewed attention given 
defense, housing, labor 
and monetary measures 


Regardless of the insistent call of the 
political hustings, the heat of the Wash- 
ington summer, or demands by personal 
business affairs, members of Congress re- 
alize that there can be no adjournment 
of the present session until a number of 
legislative problems have been solved. 


Harris & Ewing 


NATHAN STRAUS, JR. 
USHA needs more funds 


Beginning July 29, all gentlemen’s agree- 
ments to avoid controversial subjects will 
be at an end. Both Houses then will settle 
down to do business at a much more rapid 
pace than they have set for themselves 
since they recessed for the Republican Na- 
tional Convention on June 22. 

National defense legislation of the first 
rank remains for disposition, but, entirely 
aside from this subject, there are a num- 
ber of measures regarding which it will be 
difficult to avoid a showdown much longer. 

Apart from the latest additional request 
for a defense appropriation, regarding 
which a House Appropriations subcom- 
mittee has begun hearings, there are two 
outstanding defense proposals confronting 
the Congress. One is legislation desired 
by the Administration whereby the Presi- 
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dent might call out the National Guard 
for a year of intensive training. The other 
is with respect to the pressure for com- 
pulsory military training of the manhood 
of the nation. (U.S.N., July 19.) 

Seasoned observers expect the legislation 
to authorize the National Guard training 
to be enacted without great difficulty. 
There is on the House calendar a bill 
favorably reported by the Military Affairs 
Committee which could be used for this 
purpose. However, there are some aspects 
of the proposal that would require legisla- 
tion considerably beyond that embodied 
in this bill; such matters, for instance, as 
a means of preserving without impairment 
the benefits of the Social Security Act to 
members of the National Guard during the 
proposed year’s absence from their normal 
civilian occupations. 

High controversy marks the progress of 
the compulsory military training bill and 
there is a school of opinion that believes 
this measure probably will not be enacted 
during the present session. 

On the Senate calendar there is the 
Logan-Walter bill to require fixed rules by 
administrative agencies, which has been 
approved by the House by a substantial 
majority and behind which there is strong 
pressure in the Senate. The Administra- 
tion is intensifying its opposition to en- 
actment of this measure on the ground 
that it would be going much too far in 
the direction of inflexibility and uniform- 
ity. 

The Senate also has, in its Committee 
on Education and Labor, the House-Ap- 
proved bill to amend the Wagner Labor 
Relations Act. There are strong indica- 
tions of a disposition within that commit- 
tee to sidetrack this bill by the expedient 
of referring it to a subcommittee for pro- 
longed study. 

As the lawmakers returned to duty after 
the for the Democratic National 
Convention in Chicago, the Senate cal- 
endar also held a bill regarded as of po- 
tentially far-reaching importance which is 
designed to protect the Federal Reserve 
System and its member banks against 
the possibility of suits over property held 
for foreign claimants. The attempt was 
made to rush this measure through both 
branches of Congress in the last two 
crowded days prior to recess for the Re- 
publican Convention. The House passed it 
and the Senate did likewise, but in the 
latter body it was recalled due to error and 


recess 





since then several amendments have been 
drafted. 

The House has a full calendar of bills of 
varying degrees of importance and others 
are in advanced committee state. 


12 Bills With Preferred Status 


There are 12 bills before the House 
which already have preferred status by 
action of the Rules Committee. The order 
in which these will be brought up will be 
fixed by the leadership. 
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SENATOR SCHWARTZ 
Truth in fabrics 


Among the measures for which rules 
have been granted is one to provide re- 
lief for civilians in Poland. It was origi- 
nally reported May 9, but world conditions 
have so changed that this measure will not 
be passed unless broadly amended. 

Another in preferred status is the long- 
pending measure to require labeling the 
contents of fabrics containing wool. This 
subject has been before Congress for more 
than 20 years, and for the first time it is 
approaching statutory stage. The Senate 
already has passed a bill very similar to 
the one on the House calendar, and the 
sponsor of the legislation, Senator Schwartz 
(Dem.) , of Wyoming, is confident of final 
enactment. 

Regulation of investment companies 
and investment counsel is provided by 
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The Congress Week 





another House measure which will be called 
up soon. The Senate has an identical bill 
before it. Enactment is regarded as certain 
inasmuch as a large proportion of the af- 
fected industries has agreed to the meas- 
ure in its present form. 

It is expected that the bill to increase 
the capital of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation by $500,000,000 in order to 
provide ample funds for loans to farmers 
on their crops, which already has passed 
the Senate, soon will be sent to the Presi- 
dent by House action. 

The House Rules Committee will be 
asked to grant a rule for consideration of 
a substitute measure whereby the United 
States Housing Authority will be enabled 
to use $150,000,000 of its original $800,- 
000,000 lending powers, which has been 
“frozen” because of a defect in the origi- 
nal act. A year ago the Administration 
sought an additional $800,000,000 for this 
agency and the Senate passed the measure. 
The House has stubbornly refused to con- 
sider any such increase, but apparently will 
agree to the request that the full original 
sum be made available. 

In some quarters it is expected that a 
special appropriation bill will be requested 
soon for expenditure by the Housing Au- 
thority for construction of home facilities 
for workers at national defense plants, a 
subject which is separate and distinct from 
the slum-clearance powers of that agency. 
Already, Nathan Straus, Jr., USHA Ad- 
ministrator, is calling attention to lack of 
funds. 


Credit for Small Business 

Several subjects which a few short weeks 
ago were considered definitely to have been 
sidetracked are being revived because of 
prolongation of the session. There is, for 
instance, a resurgence of discussion of 
means whereby credit facilities may be ex- 
tended to small business more easily than 
under existing statutes, and in a campaign 
year proposals of this character have ap- 
peal. 

Several months ago the Senate passed a 
bill providing for federal inspection of coal 
mines. Hearings were held in June before 
the House Committee on Mines and Min- 
ing, which appeared disposed to permit this 
subject to go over until the next Congress. 
Now that the 76th Congress will be in ses- 
sion for at least some weeks longer, a drive 
to get this bill on the House calendar is 
anticipated. 

No action is expected, however, on the 
various health bills and those designed to 
provide federal aid for education, although 
some new proposal to safeguard the health 
of the people in the name of national de- 


fense would not be unexpected in future 
legislation. 
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“Gangway ! J. K. just had another thought!” 











F YOUR SECRETARY can perform like the one in the picture, you 
probably don’t need a Dictaphone. 

But if she isn’t an Olympic champ—if she can’t sprint into your office before 
your finger leaves the buzzer — you can use a Dictaphone profitably right now. 

For this modern dictating machine allows you to dictate memos, letters and 
instructions at a second’s notice — at any time. 

Meanwhile Miss Jones can be a real secretary to you-— taking care of phone 
calls and visitors, filing and typing. No waits and interruptions for you. No 
interruptions and wasted time for her. You both do more . . . with less effort. 

A Dictaphone salesman will bring you a new Cameo Model Dictaphone for you 
to try in your own office. No obligation. Clip the coupon — mail it now ! 
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Senator Elbert D. Thomas 


(Dem.), Utah; Chairman, Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor; Member, Com- 
mittees on Foreign Relations and Military 
Affairs, 

answers: 

I would have our State Department 
query Britain, France and Holland about 
this and proceed if it were mutually ad- 
vantageous to do so. Then the member 
states of the Pan-American Union should 
be informed. That which the United States 
does should, and I am sure will, have the 
approval of her sister American states. 


Ray Lyman Wilbur 


SODA SPRINGS, CALIF.; President, Stan- 
ford University; Secretary of the Interior 
in President Hoover's Cabinet, 


answers: 

Now that we have publicly announced 
a Western Hemisphere policy of wide ex- 
tent, it is necessary that we place our- 
selves in a position to make good. This 
means acquisition by purchase of strategic 
bases for airplanes. 

Great Britain, and possibly France, as 
represented in London, should be ap- 
proached and prompt settlement of the 
questions involved sought. Other base 
areas should be agreed upon or inter- 
nationalized between the nations of North 
and South America. 


(by telegraph) 
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Should U.S. Purchase New Military Bases 
In British and French Colonies in Americas? 





Should the United States 
open negotiations with Brit- 
ain and France to acquire by 
purchase any needed air and 
naval bases in this hemi- 
sphere? 


One of the primary questions 
arising out of this country’s grave 
defense problem is that of obtain- 
ing adequate air and naval bases 
in this hemisphere. To obtain an 
authoritative cross-section of opin- 
ion on suggestions that we acquire 
such bases in British and French 
territory, The United States News 
asked outstanding members of 
Congress and others this question: 


A symposium on this question 
was presented in the issue of July 
19. Other answers received are 
presented herewith. 











This is a time for action and the prepa- 
ration of an aggressive defense of the 
Americas. 


areas, we should be clearly making our- 
selves their guardians and protectors in 
this hemisphere. I believe that the Ameri- 
can people have not yet given enough 
thought to the responsibility involved to 
justify the undertaking of so far-reaching 
and dangerous a policy. 


William Floyd 
NEW YORK CITY; Director, Peace Patriots, 
answers: 

Instead of purchasing air bases from 
England and France in this hemisphere, 
the United States should abandon its own 
military establishments in the Eastern 
Hemisphere. 

Our seizure of the Philippines and Guam 
near Japan and our retention of a naval 
base in China are contrary to the spirit of 
the Monroe Doctrine. We may become in- 
volved in war to protect these possessions 
that are of little value to us. 

More important than naval bases in 
this hemisphere is a reciprocal policy that 
will induce South America to prefer us to 
Germany. 


Rep. A. J. May 


(Dem.), Kentucky; Chairman, House Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, 
answers: 

I would say that it is vitally important 
that such bases be acquired at the earliest 
possible moment, and I would favor im- 
mediate and aggressive negotiations on 
this subject. 


Frederick J. Libby 


WASHINGTON, D.C.; Executive Secretary, 
National Council for Prevention of War, 
answers: 
If we were to purchase land for air and 
naval bases from Britain and France, while 
leaving in their possession the surrounding 


their possessions without their. consent, 
under the slogan now familiar in Europe 
of “taking them into protective custody,” 
would be almost as unpopular among our 
people as allowing them to pass into Ger- 
many’s hands. 


Rep. Hamilton Fish 


(Rep.), New York; Ranking Republican, 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs; Mem- 
ber, House Committee on Rules, 


answers: (by telegraph) 


I have advocated the acquisition of the 
French and British islands off our Eastem 
Coast for the past twenty years and have 
a bill pending before the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, on which we have held 
two hearings. I believe it is essential for 
our national defense to acquire by peace- 
ful means all islands from Greenland to 
South America for use as airplane, sub- 
marine and naval bases to protect our 
shores and the Panama Canal. 


Norman Thomas 


NEW YORK CITY; Socialist Candidate for 
President, 


answers: (by telegraph) 


I would incline favorably toward the 
negotiations about which you inquire, pro 
vided, first, that they are confined to needs 
of the United States for genuine protec: 
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The Question of the Week 











tion, not imperialistic expansion, and, sec- 
ond, that they are kept consistent with 
achieving Pan-American solidarity in pro- 
tecting the interests of all colonial people 
in this hemisphere and guiding their de- 
velopment toward freedom. 


Rep. J. Buell Snyder 


(Dem.), Pennsylvania; Chairman, House 
Subcommittee on War Department 
Appropriations, 
answers: 
Yes, we should purchase them at once if 
we can and talk about it afterwards. 


Mary E. Woolley 


WESTPORT, N.Y.; Chairman for Western 
Hemisphere and Far East of People’s Man- 
date to Governments to End War; former 
President, Mt. Holyoke College, 


answers: (by telegraph) 

The suggestion that the United States 
attempt to acquire by purchase islands in 
this hemisphere now in the possession of 
Britain and France seems to me legiti- 
mate, although I doubt whether under 
present conditions such purchase is possi- 
ble in the case of France. 


Senator Lee 


(Dem.), Oklahoma; Member, Senate Com- 
mittees on Commerce and Military Affairs, 


answers: (by telegraph) 

“It is proper and desirable that the 
United States open negotiations with 
France and England for the acquisition of 
any needed air and Naval bases in this 
hemisphere. The future security of the 
United States depends upon our ability to 
defend the Western Hemisphere. Therefore 
we must take all necessary steps to that 
end: 


Senator Russell 


(Dem.), Georgia; Chairman, Senate Com- 
mittee on Immigration; Member, Commit- 
tees on Appropriations and Naval Affairs, 


answers: 


The United States should have already 
commenced negotiations with Britain and 
France for the acquisition of strategic pos- 
sessions of these two countries in this 
hemisphere. They should be transferred to 
discharge so-called war debts, but, if this 
cannot be arranged, this country should 
purchase them, rather than cause a contro- 
versy under the Monroe Doctrine. 

If it appears that these strategic hold- 
ings are about to pass to some other power, 
this country should move to foreclose on 

possessions in discharge of war 


debts. 
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This is George E. Sokolsky 


This distinguished writer and commentator, whose 
articles now appear in The Sun, grew up on New 





York’s lower East Side. 


After leaving Columbia University in 1917, he edited 
the Russian Daily News in Petrograd during the first 
year of the Russian Revolution. Then for 13 years 
in China he was correspondent for important Ameri- 
can and English newspapers. At the same time, he 
was a magazine editor in Shanghai, political com- 
mentator for the North China Daily News and ad- 
visor to Chinese officials and American business 
concerns. 





Since returning to the United States in 1931, he has 
contributed to national magazines, and has written / 
for leading newspapers throughout the United States. 
In recent years he has been lecturer, commentator, 
industrial consultant and author of widely read books. 











GEORGE E. SOKOLSKY 


| Dynamic Commentator on The American Scene 
Now Writes for The New York Sun! 


George E. Sokolsky brings to his writings a varied 
and colorful experience in many parts of the world. 
He lived and worked in Russia, Cnina and Japan. He 
has been reporter, editor and industrial consultant. 
Traveling widely in the United States each year, he 
is in close touch with all parts of the country. 


. Born in the United States, Sokolsky became a citizen 
of the world. For the past ten years he has devoted 
himself to the defense of the American way of life, 
foreseeing the dangers of “Fifth Columnism” years 
before the invention of that term. 


The observations of this fearless commentator on pub- 
lic affairs, now appear on the Editorial Page of The 
Sun every Monday, Wednesday and Friday. Here is 
another important indication of how The Sun is giving 
its readers a complete newspaper these eventful days. 
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TWO VIEWS OF PARTY PLEDGES 


Editors Find Little Difference in Positions on Foreign Issues 


Real campaign battle seen 
on New Deal's spending 
and other domestic policies 


In comparing the Democratic and Re- 
publican platforms, editors adopt 
views. In the judgment of three-fifths of 
the commenting newspapers, the foreign 
policy planks are most important, al- 
though they are regarded as so much alike 
as to provide little basis for a campaign 
issue. Two-fifths of the editors emphasize 
that domestic issues are the dominant 
features of the platforms and the real basis 
for conflict between the two parties. 

“So far as the question of immediate 
aid to Europe is concerned,” states the 
New York Times (Dem.), “the position of 
the two parties is now practically identical; 
both favor, in words which could scarcely 
be matched more closely, such assistance 
as is ‘consistent with law and not incon- 
sistent with the interests of our own na- 
tional defense.” 

“The platform 


two 


finally evolved,” con- 


Cartoonist Orr 











cludes the Philadelphia (Pa.) Evening 
Bulletin (Ind. Rep.) , “is a long document, 
too long in its coverage of domestic issues 
for average reading and remembering. Un- 
til the parties come to short, concise de- 
liverances, platforms will continue largely 
to be ignored by the voters.” 

“This impressive program of govern- 
mental activity,” argues the Baltimore 
(Md.) Evening Sun (Dem.), “is going to 
take a lot of money.” That paper adds: 
“Surely finance is still an important ele- 
ment of policy. We have read the platform 
with care, and can find not one word on 
how the great program is to be financed. 
Apparently, the framers of the platform 
decided to solve the problem by closing 
their eyes to it.” 

A comparison with the spirit of the Re- 
publican platform is made by the New 
York Post (Ind.) in the statement: “Here 
is a plan of action that sees the dangers 
to the world of 1940, appraises their fear- 
ful force, but nevertheless faces forward, 
convinced the democratic way is right and 
must prevail.” 


Democratic Convention as Viewed by Anti-New Deal Chicago Tribune 


“Mr. Willkie,” contends the Philadelphia 
(Pa.) Evening Public Ledger (Rep.) , “is 
expected to stick close to the line of ap- 
peal which, in 48 days, brought him from 
a point where he had been mentioned only 
casually as a presidential possibility, to 
be the Republican standard bearer. As he 
and Mr. Roosevelt have similar attitudes 
on foreign affairs and preparations for de- 
fense, the real battle should be on do- 
mestic issues. There Mr. Roosevelt will 
be under the necessity of defending the 
Administration’s failure to reduce unem- 
ployment and show the results expected 
from the billions of dollars which have been 
spent in the guise of restoring prosperity.” 

“It is the platform of the New Deal 
grown old—and wearier and cagier,” sug- 
gests the New York World-Telegram 
(Ind.). “It will be soon forgotten—al- 
most as soon as the platform of 1932 was 





forgotten. Mr. Roosevelt is again the 
nominee. And Mr. Roosevelt, not the 


prolix statement adopted, will be again, 
as he proved to be after 1932, the Demo- 
cratic Party’s real platform.” 


Cartoonist Parrish 
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STILL BEGGING HIM TO RUN 





DRAWING THE LUCKY NAME 
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The Pro and Con of National Issues 












Minority suggests expansion 

of Army by enlisting persons 

on federal emergency pay rolls 
The proposal of the Administration to 


call the National Guard for intensive train- 
ing is felt by about nine-tenths of the com- 





































Bishop in St. Louis Star-Tim 
















BREAKING UP THEIR GAME 





















menting press to be a necessary measure 
of preparedness. Those opposing the pro- 
gram fear it will interfere with normal busi- 
hess ‘operations, and they suggest alter- 
native plans. About 50,000 Guardsmen 
would be called out in the first group to 
receive the training. 

Objections to the plan are offered by 
those who believe that the Army could be 
expanded by using those who are already 
receiving pay from the Government, espe- 
cially persons on relief and those being 
tramed by the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. 

“Some program based on compulsion,” 
in the judgment of the Columbus (O.) 
Citizen (Ind.) , “will be evolved and quick- 
ly, for it has to be done.” 

“If the Guard is wanted,” comments the 


Chicago (Ill.) Daily Tribune (Rep.), 
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Calling of National Guard 
Generally Favored by Press 


Selective Military Service Held Necessary for Nation 
If Success Is to Be Achieved in Preparedness Drive 


“merely to increase the Army as rapidly as 
possible, with the least disturbance to busi- 
ness, the President should invite enlist- 
ments from among those who are already 
being supported by the taxpayers.” 

It is pointed out by the Tribune that 
“when members of the Guard are ordered 
to camp, their dependents will have to be 
provided for. That will mean that, in the 
aggregate, more families will be dependent 
on the dole than before.” 

“The country will be sorry,” states the 
Salem (Mass.) Evening News (Ind.), “to 
call these men away from their regular em- 
ployments, but they are all patriotic, and 
want to do their part in protecting their 
country.” 

Difficulties to be met are brought out by 
the Washington (D.C.) Star (Ind.), and 
that paper says: “In the past the field 
training has covered a period of only two 
weeks. Employers have been co-operative 
in permitting employes to attend the 
camps, but some Guardsmen have expe- 
rienced difficulty in securing permission to 


attend the longer encampments. Some 
employers might be seriously incon- 


venienced by extension of the training 
period.” 
“General Marshall, Army Chief of Staff,” 













































according to the San Antonio (Tex.) Ez- 
press (Ind.), “favors calling up the entire 
National Guard for extended training serv- 
ice, but lack of weapons and other consid- 
erations make it impracticable to call up 
the entire Guard at this time.” 

“There are,” as understood by the Knox- 
ville (Tenn.) Journal (Ind.), “many un- 
employed young men in this country— 
young men who have found no employment 
gates open. Our program of increasing our 
armed strength will give these young men 
an opportunity to earn and to develop 
themselves physically, as well as to serve 
their country.” 

“If the Army had plenty of time, said 
General Marshall,” quotes the Washing- 
ton (D.C.) News (Ind.), “it could build 
up the strength of both the regular force 


Kirby in New York Post 
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and of the Guard by the volunteer system. 
But if we are to make our nation strong 
and secure, we have not time to wait for 
volunteers. So we must turn to the system 
of selective service.” 

“The training of men for the Army,” says 
the Macon (Ga.) Telegraph (Dem.), “is 
one of the most vital features of prepared- 
ness, and yet until there is something like 
a universal service call, there is no good 
reason why members of the National Guard 
should be the only ones drawn from civil 
life who should make sacrifices.” 

“Assurance from Washington,” contends 
the Richmond (Va.) News Leader (Dem.) , 
“that there may be retirement from the 
National Guard of private soldiers who 
have dependents should convince doubters 
that selective service is to be operated on 
high principles.” 
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(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of outstand. 
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Famine in a World 
Glutted with Foods 


Europe’s Shortage Unlikely to Help Solve Problem of U.S. Surplus 


Only higher living standards 
believed able to restore 
balance to agriculture 


American farmers are preparing to har- 
vest another bountiful food crop. 

The Department of Agriculture esti- 
mates that yields for all crops will show 
a 5 per cent increase over last year. The 
Department also knows that these yields 
cannot possibly be consumed in the United 
States, that the surplus problem will con- 
tinue to vex both government officials 
and growers. 

Fewer bushels of wheat are standing in 
the nation’s prairies, but, when sheaves 
are threshed, the surplus will amount to 
almost a six months’ supply of this im- 
portant bread grain. The estimated wheat 
yield of 728,000,000 bushels will boost 
stocks on hand to a billion bushels, and 
the country requires only 650,000,000 
bushels. 


Adding to Our Surpluses 


The cord yield also is expected to fall 
below 1939 figures, but the 2,400,000,000 
bushels to be harvested is still far beyond 
the requirements of the nation’s livestock. 
And this country already is over-supplied 
with meat. Herds of sheep and cattle are 
larger than they were during the ’20s, and 
although the hog propulation has de- 
clined, foreign markets have declined fast- 
er, causing a glut in the domestic market. 
The nation’s stocks of lard, a hog bypro- 
duct, are 266,000,000 pounds—the largest 
on record—and on hand is a full year’s 
yield of cotton, even before the 1940 crop 
is picked. 

In contrast to surpluses in America are 
severe shortages of food in Europe. 

War, neglect and bad weather promise 
to give Europeans only 80 per cent as 
much wheat as they grew last year, and 
even bumper crops would be insufficient 
for their needs. Ordinarily Europe imports 
150,000,000 bushels of wheat. This year 
double that amount may be necessary to 
keep populations now controlled by Ger- 
many from hunger. 

Equally important are shortages in ani- 
mal feeds and fats. Normally the continent 
of Europe absorbs half the feed grains 
entering international trade, including 100,- 
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000,000 bushels of barley and oats and 
250,000,000 bushels of corn. These sup- 
plies are now shut off by blockade. As a 
result, Danish cattle and hogs have been 
slaughtered by the thousands, promising 
sufficient meat for Germany next winter, 
but threatening disaster in the years 
ahead. 

Germany and the rest of Europe also 
could absorb much of the lard and vege- 
table oils abundant in the United States. 
Only Italy and Spain, with supplies of 





Bountiful food crops ready 
for harvest in United States. 

Yields will add to existing 
surpluses. 

Threat of famine stalks Eu- 
rope, where crops are poor. 

But European hunger offers 
no solution to U.S. problem. 
Even peace cannot erase the 

glut of food in the world. 


ail 





olive oil, are free among populous Euro- 
pean countries from possible shortages of 
fats. Some fats used to come from Den- 
mark, Poland and the Balkans, but out- 
put in all these areas is believed to have 
declined drastically. 

The fact of abundance in America and 
threatened famine in Europe gives rise to 
these questions: Can shipments to Europe 
this year solve temporarily America’s prob- 
lem of too much food? Would peace im- 
prove the long-term outlook for foreign 
markets for American foodstuffs. 

Short-term prospects depend upon the 
course of war, but, in the opinion of agri- 
cultural experts, they are not bright for 
either war or peace. 

If war continues, the surplus problem 
is likely to become more, rather than less, 
acute. The British blockade would remain 
in effect, supported by this nation’s neu- 
trality law barring American ships from 
plying combat waters. This would tend to 
prevent American surpluses from reach- 
ing the continent. Also Germany can be 
counted upon to hamper shipments to 
Britain, thereby curtailing the largest food 


7 ing importance in National Affairs today,) 


market in Europe, a market that in normal 
years takes 200,000,000 bushels of wheat, 

The United States, furthermore, is not 
the only country glutted with food. Sur. 
pluses also vex Canada, Argentina, Brazil 
and Australia. Brazil, which burned a fifth 
of her coffee crop last year, is preparing 
more coffee bonfires for this year’s crop, 
and Colombia, producing a higher grade 
coffee, has to subsidize sales. 

Argentina will have on hand at least 
300,000,000 bushels of corn available for 
export, more than enough to supply 
Europe’s needs. Argentina also has a sur. 
plus of beef, and, despite a short wheat 
crop last winter, still has 50,000,000 bushels 
of this grain for sale on world markets, 

Canada is overstocked with pork and 
pork products and at the end of the pres 
ent harvest will have more wheat to offer 
the world than the United States. To this 
wheat surplus also must be added an ex 
pected 100,000,000 bushels from Australia, 

Available for bread to fill European 
stomachs will be about a billion bushels of 
wheat. This amounts to half the normal 
European crop, including Russia, and is 
more than enough to supply the entire 
deficiency of continental Europe and Great 
Britain. 

Continued warfare in Europe thus 
threatens to curtail outlets not only for 
the United States, but for all other food- 
producing countries as well. This will lead 
to a demand for higher subsidies, and, u- 
less some method of co-operation is 
reached, promises bitter competition for 
the shrunken markets that remain. In fact, 
pressure to unload surpluses at almost any 
price already has been noted. 

Argentina recently sold a small quantity 
of her corn on the Pacific Coast, over this 
country’s 25-cent tariff. The United States 
also has subsidized the sale of 25,000,000 
bushels of American corn to Great Britain, 
thereby aggravating the corn-surplus prob- 
lem of Argentina. Nearly all countries, 0 
fact, are subsidizing foreign sales of food- 
stuffs, supporting domestic prices, and 
paying farmers to hold back part of their 
harvests on farms. 

This situation, complicated by wat, 
promises to be no less complicated i 
peace. 

An early peace probably would mean 4 
Hitler victory, and food would then be 
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come a factor in foreign policy. European 
observers report that Germany can sur- 
vive comfortably the effects of Europe’s 
threatened famine. Sufferers will be the 
populations of France, Poland, Belgium, 
the Netherlands and Scandinavia. 

To feed these famished peoples would 
result in assisting a possible enemy. Not to 
feed them may appear brutal to many 
Americans and might appear foolish to 
farmers crying for markets. Pressure to 
dispose of American surpluses could be ex- 
pected to increase if other countries rush 
to fill orders. But to dispose of American 
products would mean giving them away, 
either directly or through loans, because 
Europe has little to offer this country in ex- 
change for food, except manufactured goods 
which compete with articles made here. 

Even a satisfactory peace is not expected 
by government officials to provide a long- 
term solution for the American food prob- 
lem. The fact is that this country’s food pro- 
ducers are meeting vigorous and cheaper 
competition from Canada, Latin America, 
Australia and New Zealand. Production 
costs are lower in these areas, and, in addi- 
tion, they are in a better position to ac- 
cept in exchange the products Europe has 
to sell, like textiles, office machinery and 
fam implements. 

Even in an orderly and peaceful world, 
more food is produced than can be con- 
sumed under present circumstances. Since 
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the first World War, world production of 
wheat, for example, has increased 33 per 
cent. Most of this increase occurred in 
Canada, Argentina and Australia, where 
average annual production almost doubled 
between 1913 and 1935. 

Coupled with increased acreage in new 
parts of the world has been a tendency 
toward national self-sufficiency, particular- 
ly in Europe. The outstanding example of 
this tendency is Italy, which in 1925 start- 
ed the “battle of wheat.” This battle was 
designed to free the country from depend- 
ence upon importation of grain. Produc- 
tion increased from a pre-war average of 
184,000,000 bushels to 296,000,000 bushels 
in 1937. But Italy reduced imports more 
drastically than she increased production, 
and a lower per capita consumption of food 
resulted. 

Europe today is reported by Department 
of Agriculture experts as being 80 per cent 
self-sufficient in foods. The relative degree 
of sufficiency among various countries is 
shown in the chart above. A program to 
increase self-sufficiency can be expected 
under a Hitler peace, unless overseas sup- 
plies are offered at distress prices. This 
means that most of Europe’s additional 
food requirements can be met from heavy 
food producers outside the United States. 

This condition, in fact, has persisted 
since 1933, when the United States first be- 
gan a system of production control, stim- 
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ulated by subsidies. Farmers have since 
been urged to plant more closely to domes- 
tic needs, but surpluses, nevertheless, have 
continued to increase. Since the outbreak 
of war they have climbed sharply. 

Stored stocks of wheat averaged 172,- 
000,000 bushels in the last five years. This 
vear, before the 1940 harvest, 288,000,000 
bushels are in storage. Corn in storage is 
reported at 675,000,000 bushels, compared 
with a 1935-39 average of 249,000,000, and 
on hand is 11,000,000 bales of cotton, plus 
huge stocks of tobacco. 

Becoming clearer to agricultural econo- 
mists is the fact that, to solve the surplus 
food problem, world standards of living 
must be raised. People must be enabled to 
consume more food. Without such a pro- 
gram, no long-term solution is in sight. 
Even the present requirements of Europe, 
if met, would only dent surpluses. Wide- 
spread famine cannot eliminate them. 

Higher living standards, however, could 
be expected to reduce food available for 
export in countries where large numbers 
are habitually underfed, and could bite 
deeply into the surpluses piling up in bins 
and warehouses in the United States. 

Without greater domestic consumption 
of food, officials see no ultimate solution 
for the problem of this country’s farmers 
who now depend upon exports to take a 
large part of their wheat, cotton, tobacco, 
and other products. 
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Reappointing Mr. Madden: 
Problem in Labor Strategy 


Political Allegiance of AFL and CIO in the Campaign 
And Senate Action on Wagner Act Changes are Factors 


Administration leaders urge 
addition of two to NLRB 
as a compromise move 


Joseph Warren Madden’s term as chair- 
man of the National Labor Relations 
Board expires on August 27. Despite the 
constant attacks from union leaders as 
well as employers during the last three 
years, Mr. Madden has refused to resign 
his position. Now he wants to be re- 
appointed. He wants this as a vindication 
of his direction of Labor Board policies 
during the last five years. 

Whether Mr. Madden is reappointed 
depends in large measure on the attitude 
of the United States Senate toward amend- 
ing the Wagner Act. The attitude of both 
major labor organizations in the presi- 
dential campaign depends on whether Mr. 
Madden is reappointed. 

For almost three years, leaders of the 
American Federation of Labor have been 
demanding changes in the Labor Law, 
Changes approved by AFL President Green 
have been passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives, largely as a result of the 
effort of Representative Howard W. 
Smith (Dem.), of Virginia, but these 
changes are still far from becoming law. 


Sidestepping in the Senate 

The Senate Committee on Education 
and Labor, to which the House bill has 
been referred, has successfully sidestepped 
so far any consideration of these Wagner 
Act amendments. 

At Philadelphia, the Republican Party 
pledged itself, through its platform, to 
work for changes in the Labor Law. At 
Chicago last week, the Democratic Party 
took no stand. The Democratic platform 
pledges that party “to maintain the prin- 
ciples of the National Labor Relations 
Act.” This declaration, in different lan- 
guage, is also contained in the Republican 
platform. The Democrats are not pledged 
to oppose amendments to the Wagner Act. 

The fact is, however, that the most 
important advocate of Wagner Act 
changes, from the Democratic Party view- 
point, is Mr. Green, and Mr. Green did 
not ask for amendments to the act in his 
appeal to the Democratic platform com- 
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mittee. Mr. Green’s testimony at Chicago 
was similar to his statement before the 
Republican platform committee in that he 
only requested the party to pledge itself 
to “impartial administration” of the poli- 
cies embodied in the act. 

“Impartial administration,” sought by 
Mr. Green and other AFL leaders, could 
be obtained by replacement of Mr. Mad- 
den with someone more acceptable to the 
AFL. Such a course would change the 
balance of power on the Labor Board, and, 
presumably, permit Board Member Wil- 
liam M. Leiserson to carry out the “house- 
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NLRB CHAIRMAN MADDEN 
His last month? 


cleaning” he has attempted, so far un- 
successfully. 

Mr. Madden, however, is not without 
supporters. He has staunch friends in the 
Administration, including Senator Wagner 
(Dem.), of New York, father of the 
Labor Act. Mr. Madden also has the 
support of the CIO. 

Displacement of Mr. Madden at this 
time, some administration leaders argue, 
would give CIO President Lewis addi- 
tional material for his campaign against 
Mr. Roosevelt’s re-election. Administra- 


Wee 
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tion leaders would not willingly provide 
such material, despite the fact that they 
have been assured of the support of some 
90 per cent of the CIO membership. This 
assurance was publicly made at the Demo. 
cratic convention by CIO Vice-President 
Philip Murray in a speech seconding the 
nomination of Henry A. Wallace for Vice 
President. 

As a means of ending this difficult 
political situation, administration leader 
are now considering a compromise settle. 
ment which would satisfy in part both 
AFL and CIO demands. They are urging 
acceptance of a suggestion by Senator 
Wagner—that the act be amended, but 
only to increase the number of Labor 
Board members from three to five. 

Such a move would permit the re 
appointment of Mr. Madden and the 
addition of two new members to the 
Board whose votes would make possible 
a switch in Board control from Mr, 
Madden to Mr. Leiserson. 

Whether the Administration could per. 
suade Congress to adopt this amendment 
to the Labor Law without adding other 
more fundamental changes which have 
been sought by employer organizations is 
not yet certain. 





The National Defense Commission is 
working on plans to convert the National 
Labor Relations Board and its 22 regional 
offices into a War Labor Board if the 
occasion arises. 





First real failure of the defense labor 
policy occurred last week in Detroit, 
where 1,800 truck drivers struck despite 
attempts at federal mediation. These truck 
drivers are members of the AFL’s Tean- 
sters Union. President of the Teamsters 
Union is Daniel Tobin, who recently has 
been named administrative assistant to 
President Roosevelt. His job is to help 
prevent such strikes. 





Senator Wheeler won renomination for 
the Senate in Montana last week without 
the official indorsement of either the AFL 
State Federation of Labor or the Montana 
branch of the CIO Labor’s Non-Partisan 
League. The AFL’s indorsement was with- 
held because of Mr. Wheeler’s recent 
threats to bolt the Democratic Party in 
company with CIO President Lewis. Mr. 
Lewis’s expressed admiration for Mr. 
Wheeler did not prevent Labor’s Nor 
Partisan League—which was to have beet 
the nucleus of Senator Wheeler’s third 
party—from chartering as its Montana 
affiliate the Montana Progressive Council 
This Council, led by former Representa 
tive Jerry O’Connell, opposed Senator 
Wheeler in the primaries. 
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TURNING NATION INTO AN ARSENAL 


Government's Plans for Financing Vast Expansion of Our Industry 


$1,500,000,000 in U.S. funds 
expected to be devoted 
to enlarging output facilities 


Plans are taking shape for a mammoth 
expansion of the nation’s industrial plant 
to produce warplanes, ships for a two- 
ocean Navy and tanks, guns and other 
equipment for an Army built up to con- 
tinental European standards. 

This plant expansion program, the 
largest of its kind in peace time, will be 
financed to a great extent by government 
funds, although defense activity naturally 
will result in use of a substantial amount 
of private money to increase production 
facilities. The amount of government 
money devoted to this purpose, either di- 
rectly or in the form of loans, may total 
$1,500,000,000 or more in the next two 
or three years. 

Not only does the country lack the 
means to build 50,000 warplanes a year, 
the goal set by President Roosevelt, but 
it has no munitions industry worthy of the 
name, Army officials explain. The huge 
munitions industry created during the first 
World War was dismantled soon after the 
war ended. Facilities must be provided to 
build up the Navy from its present 
strength of 395 ships to 701 ships by 1946 
or 1947, the goal for completion of the 
two-ocean Navy program. 

As a result, a virtual war-time industrial 
structure must be built from the ground 
up. To do this, Administration officials are 
at work on three courses: outright con- 
struction of plant with government funds; 
loans by the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration for plant construction, and relaxa- 
) tion by the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission of restrictions in the Securities 
Acts to give industry a freer hand in fi- 
nancing itself with private funds. 

Expectation is that about $700,000,000 
of government funds eventually will be 
paid out for construction of plant to equip 
the armed force of 1,200,000 men con- 
templated under present plans. Federal 
Loan Administrator Jesse H. Jones esti- 
mates that the RFC may lend $500,000,- 
000 for plant construction, improvement 
and installation of machinery. 

Navy department officials are now at 
work on a program of government and 
private shipyard expansion to build new 
warships. At present, $190,000,000 of gov- 
ernment money is in sight for this purpose. 
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For industry freer financing 


In addition, the Navy is considering ad- 
vances to shipbuilders in amounts up to 30 
per cent of the contract price of ships to be 
constructed to enable the companies to 
build the necessary facilities. 

Definite arrangements have been made 
for construction with government funds of 
a number of plants, at strategic inland lo- 
cations, for producing powder and TNT 
and for loading artillery projectiles. Between 
$200,000,000 and $300,000,000 of govern- 
ment funds, according to reliable esti- 
mates, will be used to build these two 
types of plants. Money already is being 
advanced for construction of powder 
plants. 

Less certain than the construction of 
powder and loading plants with govern- 
ment funds is the erection of plants to 
build armor of all kinds—for tanks as well 
as battleships. This is under consideration, 
however. 

The plan most favored, in cases where 
plants are built with government funds, is 
to employ a private industrial concern to 
build and operate the plant, although 
title to the plant will be vested in the 
Government. The companies will be paid 
a fixed fee to build the plant and a fee 
to operate it. In some cases, the Govern- 


ment probably will actually 
and operate its own plant. 

Manufacture of guns of all kinds, from 
rifles to the heaviest artillery, will be made 
possible by expansion of existing facilities. 
The new Garand rifle will be made in 
needed numbers at government arsenals 
and by private firearms companies. Cannon 
that fire projectiles up to 8 inches in 
diameter can be made by big steel com- 
panies. Larger guns will be made at gov- 
ernment gun factories. Tanks are being 
built by private companies. 

A huge expansion of aircraft production 
facilities and of plants making aircraft 
engines and machine tools is necessary to 
bring warplane production up to 50,000 a 
year. The RFC expects to make loans for 
aircraft plant expansion. Such loans await 
approval by Congress of special deprecia- 
tion allowances for tax purposes. 

Construction of plants to make synthetic 
rubber, and of a smelter to process Bo- 
livian tin ore is being considered. 

The SEC is at work with the investment 
banking industry on changes in the Se- 
surities Acts to facilitate private financing 
through sale of securities to the public. Any 
changes agreed upon will have to go before 
Congress before becoming effective. 


construct 
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Why Commodity Prices Are Weak 


The Effects of World Trade Disruption and an Uncertain Future 


Still further maladjustment 
expected as emphasis grows 
on production of armament 


Commodity prices have failed to respond 
to the rise in business activity that got 
under way early in April. Weekly and 
daily price indexes, indeed, registered 
short-run advances for a time in April and 
again in early July, but the general trend 
has continued downward since January. 
By July 10, another of the year’s succes- 
sive “new lows” had been recorded. 

The natural influence of expanding 
business has been offset by progressive dis- 
ruption of world trade and apprehension 
of an early peace with attendant world- 
wide unsettlement. 

Commodity—like common stock—prices 
have behaved in a peculiar manner for the 
last two years. Ordinarily the rapid “cy- 
clical” rise of business in 1938-9 would 
have been accompanied by a similar rise 
in both commodities and equities. But 
on this occasion the stock market followed 


only part way up and commodities actu- 
ally continued declining until just prior to 
the outbreak of war then advanced in- 
sufficiently to break the downtrend in evi- 
dence since the spring of 1937. (See chart.) 

Currently, the price level is down to less 
than 10 per cent above that at the be- 
ginning of the war. 

Another significant point is the malad- 
justment in prices of different kinds of 
commodities. The farmer is almost as far 
from “parity” as ever, despite the Gov- 
ernment’s great farm program. In fact, the 
relative depression of agricultural—as 
compared to “all other”—prices-has con- 
tinued throughout the New Deal period, 
except about two and a half years in 1935- 
37. And even then these prices failed to 
attain as favorable a ratio as in 1929. 

The general price outlook does not ap- 
pear very encouraging at present. Export 
prospects are uncertain at best, and “in- 
flation” seems about as far away as ever. 
The sensitive group of industrial raw ma- 
terials has led on the latest downturn. 
Important metals like steel, scrap and 





copper have been weak, and a general cyt 
in crude oil seems delayed only by season. 
ally high gasoline consumption. 

Renewed weakness in some of the sper. 
ulative farm staples appeared following 
this month’s crop report, which predicted 
rather large agricultural output. In the 
“surplus” or export commodities, the out. 


look is particularly weak in corn. 


In wheat, too, production is steadily out- 
running consumption, though there may 
be some exports this autumn to feed 
European refugees. In cotton, the pros. 
pect is for record low exports in the 1940. 


41 season, though the outlook is for a 


rather small crop this year. Prices of live. 


stock and animal products, which ar 


practically all consumed in the United 


States and depend largely on industria 


conditions, are comparatively firm. 
Generally speaking, international con. 
ditions and our own defense program ar 
likely to bring still further maladjustment 
into commodity markets, possibly wider- 
ing the spread between agricultural ray 
materials and finished manufactures. 
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Commodity prices, after one or two brief interruptions, have 
resumed their downward trend, and maladjustments between 
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farm and non-farm, between raw materials and finished 
goods are nearly as pronounced as ever. 

















The Trend of Business 















The Business Outlook; 
Opinion Divided 


Inquiry among the Government’s eco- 
nomic experts in Washington discloses two 
distinct views of the business outlook for 


= the balance of this year and early 1941. 
: One group of observers, impressed by 
ee the rapidity with which some munitions 
abe: business is reaching the contract stage, 
the the high level of retail distribution and 
| out. large volume of construction, looks for the 
industrial production index to hold in the 
a present range of 115-20 for the balance of 
aii the year and then start another advance 
feel carly next year. 
pros The members of the other group are 
1940.4 more impressed by bottlenecks, red tape 
for ag and unavoidable delays in getting volume 
+ live Production of armaments. These men look 
1 ar for more or less of a setback some time 
nite in the third or fourth quarter. They point 
istrilfg to the probable decline in our exports for 
the next several months and uncertainty, 
con. at best, over the outcome of the crucial 
m arg struggle between Great Britain and Ger- 
tment Many- 


An interesting point developed in the 
construction industry last month; namely, 
asharp drop in private work, accompanied 
by a rise in publicly financed projects. So 
far this year, construction activity has 
been marked by expansion of private and 
recession of public contracts. The shift in 
June may or may not prove significant. 
Tt will depend mainly on whether the set- 
back in private contract awards turns out 
to be temporary. 

Entering July—and the traditional pe- 
tiod of midsummer dullness—cross-cur- 
rents in the business stream became a little 
more visible. For example, electric power 
fell to the lowest output (seasonally ad- 
justed) of the year, while cotton mill ac- 
tivity rose to a new high since 1937. Retail 
buyers exhibited some caution in autumn 
commitments despite large current sales. 
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The Upward Trend 
In Farm Production 


A report just issued by the Department 
of Agriculture shows that agricultural pro- 
duction in 1939 was the second highest on 
record, and that farm output continued its 
upward trend through the 1930s—except 
or the drought years—in spite of the AAA 
curtailment programs. 

Although crop control—with the aid of 
the drought—seemed to work from 1933 to 
1986, production in 1937 suddenly jumped 
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to a new high record, and 1937-39, in- 
clusive, were the three highest consecutive 
years in history. They averaged 4 per cent 
above the “base period” of 1928-32 and 7 
per cent above 1924-29. 

Not only total output, but each of the 
seven major groups of farm products—ex- 
cepting grains—has made a “new high” 
since 1933. And grain production in 1938 
was the third largest on record, exceeded 
only in 1920 and 1928. 

Apparently the AAA has had but little 
permanent influence on production—cer- 
tain shifts from export to domestically con- 
sumed products being largely traceable 


to price differentials. The main achieve- 
ments of the agricultural programs have 
been in supporting prices through crop- 
loan pegs, in distribution of some billions 
in “benefit” subsidies, and ‘in refinancing 
several billions of dollars of farm moit- 
gages. 





Corporate capital financing in the sec- 
ond week of July totaled approximately 
$116,000,000, largest since the week end- 
ing March 1. Readiness with which flota- 
tions were absorbed is taken as an indica- 
tion of investor confidence, regardless of 
numerous uncertainties in the outlook. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CANNOT raise your prices higher 
than the new defense taxes justify and at- 
tribute the increase to the excise levies. 
The Internal Revenue Bureau announces 
that such misrepresentations are unlaw- 
ful and will be prosecuted. Penalty upon 
conviction is a $1,000 fine. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, according to a federal 
circuit court of appeals decision, refuse to 
deliver to Wage-Hour inspectors all the 
employment records they subpoena. A 
company that resisted such a broad sub- 
poena order, on the ground that records 
included workers not covered by the act, 
was overruled. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT hedge your compliance 
with a reinstatement order of the Labor 
Board upheld by a court. An employer who 
offered his workers the back pay due them, 
plus a bonus if they would not insist upon 
regaining their jobs, was found to be in 
contempt of court. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, in the opinion of the 
Federal Trade Commission, conceal the 
name of the country of origin of the goods 
you sell. A complaint has been issued 
against a maker of toy tops, alleging he un- 
lawfully assembled the tops so as to con- 
ceal the word “Germany” on the reeds 
used in musical tops. The Commission 
further alleges that the trade legend, 
“Made in U.S. A.,” which appears on the 
tops, is not wholly true. 


* * * 


YOU CAN leave the United States for 
Canada or Mexico without a passport and 
return to this country. But the State De- 
partment recommends that you carry some 
documents that would help you to estab- 
lish your American citizenship when you 
re-enter. 

* * * 

YOU CAN, as a utility executive, or- 
ganize a holding company to dispose of 
utility assets in order to retire securities, 
and have the holding company borrow 
money to retire stock. Securities and Ex- 
change Commission grants a holding com- 
pany, so organized, permission to perform 
this transaction. 


* * * 


YOU CAN avoid paying federal gift 


taxes on property transferred to your wife 
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under a prenuptial agreement. Board of 
Tax Appeals holds that such transfers, 
when a wife relinquishes her dower rights 
under the agreement, are not subject to 
tax. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT designate as “cream” a 
dairy product containing less than 30 per 
cent of milk fat. The Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration has issued new regulations 
governing standards for cream, evaporated 
milk, concentrated milk and sweetened 
condensed milk. Evaporated and concen- 
trated milk must contain 7.9 per cent milk 
fat and 25.29 per cent of milk solids. 
Sweetened condensed milk must contain 
8.5 per cent milk fat and 28 per cent milk 


solids. 
* * 


YOU CANNOT own or control two 
trucking lines plying the same routes and 
operate one line as a common carrier, car- 
rying freight for any shipper, and the other 
as a contract carrier, carrying freight un- 
der contract for big shippers. Interstate 
Commerce Commission rules that such op- 
erations are barred by the Motor Carrier 
Act. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect the Securities 
and Exchange Commission always to allow 
you to base an underwriter’s fee on a se- 
curities issue upon a flat percentage of the 
amount of stock to be issued. SEC ex- 
presses opinion that fees “must be based 
upon the value of the service rendered,” 
that fixed percentages do not always re- 
flect these values. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT avoid paying the New 
York City sales tax on retail sales you 
arrange in the city as an agent for an out- 
of-town manufacturer, a New York court 


holds. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT omit from your federal 
income tax return, as gross income, the 
value of property improvements you re- 
ceived when, through forfeiture of a lease, 
you regained land you had leased. Internal 
Revenue Bureau rules that such property 
henceforth is to be regarded as taxable 
income. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT discourage your work- 
ers from taking action to bargain collec- 
tively even though they do not belong to 


a labor union. The Labor Board holds that 
the Wagner Act protects collective bar. 
gaining even where workers are not union. 
ized. 

¥* ” ~ 


YOU CAN deduct, at least in Pennsyl. 
vania, for federal income tax purposes, the 
amounts you pay your wife in interest on 
a note issued by you and held by her, 
under seal. According to Pennsylvani 
law, a circuit court of appeals holds, this 
is a valid debt, and therefore interest paid 
on the debt can be deducted as “interes 
paid” on income tax blanks. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, according to a circuit cour 
of appeals decision, dismiss an employe for 
organizing workers into a union while m 
the job, if, by so organizing, the employe 
violates a company rule. But the Labor 
Board, in the same week, rules that ship 
owners must permit union agents to board 
ships to confer with sailors. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, even though you 
bondholders approve, reorganize your con- 
pany in such a way as to preserve some 
interest for stockholders if your com- 
pany’s assets fail to cover the bonded ip- 
debtedness. A federal circuit court of ap- 
peals holds that Section 77B of the Bank 
ruptcy Act requires that stockholders in 
such companies “contribute the reasonable 
equivalent in money or money’s worth o 
the participation accorded.” 


* * * 


YOU CAN, according to a federal dis 
trict court decision, ask and get a review 
of an Interstate Commerce Commissiol 
order granting permission to a competitor 
to operate a competing truck line. I 
you complain that the ICC order injures 
your business, you are entitled to a hear 
ing, the court holds. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT offer to reinstate sit- 
down strikers if they will end the strike, 
and then object to a Labor Board ordet 
directing you to re-employ the strikers 
the ground that sit-down strikes are ur 
lawful. A federal circuit court of appeal 
agrees that sit-down strikes are unlawitl 
and that strikers can be discharged, but 
the Labor Board is upheld in the conte 
tion that such strikers remain as employt 
if the employer urges them to return 0 
work. 
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of the Weak 








Henry Wallace, Running-Mate of the President, 
ls Dreamer, Student and Busy Administrator 


Midway in his dramatic midnight ac- 
ceptance speech from the downstairs oval 
room in the White House, President Roose- 
yelt had this to say of his running-mate, 
who had been nominated at Chicago five 
minutes before: 

“I express my gratitude for the selec- 
tion of Henry Wallace for the high office 
of Vice President of the United States. ... 
his practical idealism will be a great service 
to me individually and to the nation as a 
whole.” 

The teaming of Franklin Roosevelt and 
Henry Wallace is almost ironic in view of 
an occurrence of nine months ago. In Oc- 
tober, 1939, at San Francisco, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture flatly stated that war- 
time conditions made it necessary for 
President Roosevelt to succeed himself in 
1940. Suggesting mild irritation over both 
the substance and the timing of the Cabi- 
net member’s words, White House Secre- 
tary Early immediately told reporters: “It 
would have been kind and polite of the 
speaker to have consulted the victim be- 
fore he spoke.” 


Primarily a Thinker 

Since he has been in Washington, Henry 
Wallace has been more than Secretary of 
Agriculture. He has been one of the out- 
standing minds of the New Deal, one of its 
leading philosophers—in all fields—but not 
a politician. He has never been a member 
of the inner Left-Wing circle. He has 
been primarily a thinker, with wide hori- 
zons. A student of economics and statistics, 
as well, he has been one of the few White 
House intimates whose reforms, year after 
year, have stood up against opposition. 

A “practical idealist,” as the Chief Ex- 
ecutive noted, Henry Wallace, more than 
any other member of the Cabinet, and 
more, even, than the President, has 
dreamed dreams, and most of them he has 
made come true. A student of religion, he 
might easily have become an evangelist. 
Filled with mysticism, he is a great be- 
lever, not only in the ordinary religious 
sense, but, more particularly, in regard 
to the future and destiny of society. The 
New Order is his faith. 

Henry Wallace’s great enthusiasm, of 
course, is agriculture. The cornfields of 
lowa are his first love. Agricultural ad- 
Ministration, however, is not his only ac- 
livity. A farmer since boyhood, he has 
become a foremost expert on corn breeding 
=the new, revolutionary hybrid corn be- 
ing his own development. 
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HARRISON and WALLACE 


Legislative leaders like Representative Doughton, Chairman of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, and Senator Harrison, Chairman of the Senate Finance Committee, know Mr. Wallace well. 
After all, they just couldn’t hand over billions of dollars for form subsidies to a total stranger. 


The vice presidential nominee’s life reads 
simply and briefly. Born of Scottish an- 
cestry on a farm in Adair County, Iowa, 
in October, 1888, he was christened Henry 
Agard Wallace. His father was Henry 
Cantwell Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture 
under President Harding, and his grand- 
father was Henry Wallace, who was a mem- 
ber of President Theodore Roosevelt’s 
Country Life Commission. All three Wal- 
laces served as editor of Wallace’s Farmer, 
which was founded in 1895 by Grandfather 
Wallace. 

Three major influences impressed Henry 
Wallace during his youth. First was the 
influence of the Adair County farm; sec- 
ond, the influence of Iowa State College, 
from which he was graduated in 1910; third 
was the influence of the family paper, 
whose editorial staff he joined immediately 
after graduation, becoming editor in 1921. 

When he was called to President Roose- 
velt’s Cabinet in 1933, Henry Wallace was 
still a Republican, with a long and dis- 
tinguished G.O.P. lineage. In fact, he re- 
mained a registered Republican until the 
spring of 1936, when he officially switched 
to the Democratic Party. 

As he sits in his shirt-sleeves in his 
large, square office these hot summer days, 
looking past the oil portrait of his father 


to the Washington Monument framed in 
his window, Henry Wallace may wear an 
expression of anxiety, but he does not look 
almost 52 years old, does not look hurried 
or overburdened. He is tall and spare. His 
gray-blue eyes have an unusual clarity. 
His hair is growing a bit white around the 
temples, but he has a thick and unruly 
shock of it. 

The Secretary’s desk is neat and clear, 
and he talks to visitors in a deep voice 
with a leisurely air—simply and directly. 
Mr. Wallace sees almost every one. Indeed, 
he is probably the most accessible of the 
New Deal’s No. 1 administrators. 

In spite of the overwhelming job of rul- 
ing the Government’s most extensive de- 
partment, of spending billions of dollars 
(so far he has had at least $7,000,000,000 
in his hands), of keeping in direct touch 
with 5,000,000 farmers, of worrying about 
soil conservation, production control, par- 
ity payments, export subsidies, crop loans 
and food-stamp plans, Mr. Wallaee is able 
to relax when the time comes. Although 
he works at his office from before 9 in the 
morning to after 6 in the evening, and 
then later at home, he manages to find 
time for tennis, which he plays vigorously, 
and for his celebrated boomerang and his 
family of three children. 
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Very Urgent and Awftully Confidential 








By Our Own Crow-Eating Correspondent ad 


Hon. Joe Martin 

Republican National Chairman 
G.O.P. Headquarters. 
Everywhere, U.S.A. 


Dear Joe: You may have heard some newspaper gossip about 
some of us Old Guard Republicans during the first few days of 
the convention at Philadelphia, before the sixth ballot, and 
we want you to know it was all a lot of cheap New Deal propa- 
ganda. 

In case you ever happen to hear our peerless leader mention 
it—and there’s a man for you! Wendell Wilkens! (I knew he 
was a comer. I mean, we all knew he was a comer.) Boy, will 
he lick the Democrats! Of course, things will be a little tough in 
my State on account of the shameless way the New Deal is 
throwing WPA money around, but you can count on me for all 
the help you need. The other boys who are reading over my 
shoulder say their States are no cinch either, that it will take a 
lot of work and you-know-what to combat New Deal propa- 
ganda, but they all want you to know they are ready to do and 
die for Windy Welkill, the best doggone candidate our party has 
ever nominated since Abe Lincoln. And we'll do it for the cause, 
too. We don’t want a nickel for our time or effort. And if you 
insist upon being regular and paying our expenses, we will accept 
only under protest. 

Do you know what the papers said I said? They said 
that I said that if Winkle was nominated even Maine and 
Vermont would go Democrat- 
ic. Imagine that! I bet I get 
$100,000 damages for them 
printing that. Of course, our 
candidate—the people’s candi- 
date—says he only wants con- 
tributions of $5,000 or less, so 
I'll send that amount in the 
names of myself, my wife, my father-in-law and mother-in-law 
and my eight brothers-in-law and their wives, that’s what I'll do. 
Yes, sir, the whole $100,000. 

In the meantime, Joe, if you need nine or ten good men to 
distribute handbills or pass out “Win With Windell” buttons, 
let me know. I can get them for you for $5 a day and cakes, 
maybe less. They are all enthusiastic for our great nominee, the 
next President of the United States. The other boys in the 
room, here, say they can find you a lot of willing workers, too, 
but if you will send your requests for party workers direct to 
me, I'll see the orders are promptly filled. 

Joe, old boy, old boy, those of us who weren’t for Wendie at 
the start, and that was mighty few of us, I can tell you, were 
satisfied that, if you were for him, they would be. Just as soon 
as it was announced that he was your choice, by golly, that set- 
tled it. We were just saying tonight that we couldn’t under- 
stand how he wasn’t nominated on the second ballot, after the 
delegates cast their complimentary votes for the favorite son 
candidates like this guy Dewey or Senator Taft. 

We certainly hope you will call on us for any help or advice 
you can give, and don’t imagine for a moment we are looking 
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alli: 
for cabinet jobs after HE is elected, or even assistant secretary. Hit 
ships. I’m pretty familiar with naval affairs, although I have J 
never been on the naval affairs committee. c 

But I have traveled on navy transports on inspection trips to § 
California and Cuba and Panama, and I would have joined the vad 
Navy in 1917, but I knew there was no use trying, on account of will 
I get dizzy when I am in high places like the top of a mast or ™ 
something, but, if the next Secretary of the Navy needs any Hol 
advice on legislation or anything like that, he can count on me, 
If Wildell Winkie hasn’t any choice for Secretary of the Navy, 
I'll be only too happy to consult with him or take the job ona 
temporary basis until he finds somebody better qualified, if he 
can. 

The other boys say they are just as willing to serve in their 
best capacities likewise. Spike -ays he knows a lot about r- 
lief administration, having 
three brothers and an uncle on 
WPA, and Chuck says on ac- 
count of he has three mort- 
gages on his house back in the 
Eighth Dakota Congressional 
District, he could be of help in 
the new FHA or USHA set- 
ups. But it is all gratis. We know that, with a man like Willie 
Winkell at the head of our party’s ticket, we will all be re-elected 
to Congress without even making any campaign. That’s one 
thing we are all sure of. So that gives us a lot of time to can- sphe 





paign for our presidential nominee, who isn’t so well known in for 
our districts as we are, and there is a lot of filthy propaganda = 
uc 


being spread around that he used to be a Democrat and voted 
for That Man In The White House in 1932 and is a public port 
utility typhoon, but we know how to stop that talk. I judge in 
my own case that traveling expenses, postage, etc., won't cost 
more than $4,000 for a snappy, intensive campaign. AN 
In case you check over the way the delegations voted on the 
first four ballots and you notice nobody from my State was for 
Our Candidate, that is because I was out working for Mr. W. 
among the Southern delegates, and the so-and-so who was my 
alternate double-crossed me. I can prove it, too. And thos 
Southern babies were hard to convince, let me teil you. It cost 
me plenty. And then the newspapers say I was against Ou 
Candidate, the Next President, because he was on the wrong 
side of the tariff and preparedness issues! Just wait till I slap 
my libel suits on them for misquoting me! 
The other boys in the room say that goes for them, too. 
Well, Joe, it is too bad you didn’t get the nomination yout 
self, but I'll bet six post office appointments to a copy of the 
Congressional Record that you will be Our Candidate in 1948. his 
Remember that prophecy, old pal. lett 
Give my—our—regards to Our Candidate when you see him. ; 
Tell him the humble workers in the vineyard, who expect ™ 
other reward than a “well done, thou good and faithful servant,” 
are all for him as they were from the beginning, no matter what 
the press said. 









Yours for a glorious victory— 
P. S. It is always best to make checks out to “cash.” 
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Epiror’s Norte: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 





























‘Keeping Out of War’ 

Sir:—Probably, if a few nations on this 
side of the Atlantic should form a military 
alliance with England, they could stop 
Hitler over there and avoid danger of his 
coming over here. 

Our “keeping out of war” will not keep 
our country out of war. All countries in- 
yaded had “kept out of war.” Our time 
will come unless we prevent it by getting 
into the war on the side of England. 
Hollywood, Fla. G. M. Beersower 
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Loans to the Allies? 


Sir:—National defense preparations to- 
day presuppose four conditions: 1. Nazi 
Germany can defeat the Allies; 2. Nazi 
Germany will then aim at further aggres- 
sion; 3. Nazi Germany will attempt, in 
some way, to “deal with” the United 
States, relatively soon; 4. It is by no 
means impossible to accomplish military 
conquests in this hemisphere. 

Should these be so, traditional American 
naval policy in the Atlantic must be re- 
vised, as we can no longer rely on British 
naval cooperation. 

In view of these considerations, our de- 
fenses would call for loans to the Allies, 
with the British Navy and Western Hemi- 
sphere possessions as security. The means 
for making such a contract effective should, 
of course, be left to the State Department. 
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ganda ; 
= Such diplomatic defenses are equally im- 
ublic Pottant as those of a strictly military 
ial in nature. 


New York, N. Y. Henry Evsurt 





AMillionaire’s Taxes 

Sir:—Your article in the July 12 issue 
o “Nipping Millionaires in the Bud” was 
not without its unintentional irony. With- 
out referring to those States in which the 
combined federal and state income taxes 
tlready exceed the entire income when 
that income is a million dollars a year, let 
us explore a situation much more favor- 
able to the taxpayer. 

For example: A married man, resident 
of California, whose income is derived 
fom separate property, such as a life es- 
late, having an income of $1,000,000 above 
lis family exemption, has only $140,048 

kit after paying all his taxes. 

‘} We hardly need any new individual ex- 

»§ ss profits tax to prevent the creation of 

tw millionaires. The present laws, per- 
very unfortunately, are doing that 

ite effectively. 

Sm Francisco, Calif. 
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Compulsory Military Training 
Sir:—Democratic Switzerland’s long ex- 
perience with universal compulsory mili- 
tary service proves clearly the value of 
such training, not only as a defense against 
war, but also as a powerful force in de- 
veloping the physical health, spirit of dis- 
cipline, and national unity that character- 
ize the Swiss people. Americans who wish 
to maintain this nation as a great inde- 
pendent democracy able to resist aggres- 
sion should follow the example of the 
realistic liberty-loving Swiss and build up 
at once a Democratic system of compul- 
sory military training for all. 
Cambridge, Mass. Cuarves R. D. MILLER 


A Solution for Unemployment 

Sir:—Shortening the pay and length- 
ening the day will put America back on 
the way to prosperity. 

Cutting every worker’s pay in half and 
placing on the pay roll another extra 
worker will not only put all the unem- 
ployed back to work, but will make a 
demand for more laborers, and double the 
amount produced at half the present labor 
cost. 

Living, rent and other things will be 
produced at greatly reduced rates and will 
adjust themselves to the modern American 
method, and then thrift, economy, ambi- 
tion and prosperity will be restored. 
Waterloo, Iowa. Frep CLutTe 


Financing Rearmament 


Sir:—We are told that the United 
States Treasury will lend industry the 
money to finance the building of planes, 
munitions, ete. The country is already in 
the red some forty-five billions of dollars, 
and, at the same time, there are billions 
of dollars in the banks seeking investment. 
Why not make it possible for private in- 











dustry to do its own financing? Business 
is hamstrung by the socialistic laws which 
have been enacted by Congress, and all 


that is necessary to set the wheels of in- 
dustry revolving is to repeal these laws. 


E. V. L. 


Yakima, Wash. 
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Hitler’s Third-Term Role . . . New Hint of Tax Rise 
. . - Roosevelt-Hull Rift . . . No Envoy to France? 


Little New Deal group is complain- 
ing privately that Hitler mussed up 
third nomination plans. They insist 
that Mr. Roosevelt figured that Eu- 
rope’s war would be proceeding so 
violently at convention time that no- 
body would raise a question about a 
third term. The lull in fighting up- 
set all of that. 


xk & 


Returned Ambassador William Bul- 
litt is very much disturbed about the 
idea of having anything to do with 
the new French Government and 
wants this country not to send an am- 
bassador back to France. 


xk 


Harry Hopkins lived at the White 
House in a room near that occupied 
by President Roosevelt when he form- 
ulated the plans that were followed 
in arranging the third nomination. 


xk 


The White House was very surprised 
by the insistent demand from the 
Chicago convention for a statement 
of presidential intent. The expecta- 
tion had been that there would be 
a spontaneous and excited demand 
from the delegates that would make 
unnecessary any public expression 
prior to the nomination. 


x «tk 


All of the high government officials 
concerned, except Secretary Morgen- 
thau, think that the tax issues now 
holding up defense program projects 
could be corrected with a simple 
Treasury ruling without necessitating 
an Act of Congress. Mr. Morgenthau 
prevailed. 


x** * 


Some strain is beginning to show in 
the relations of President Roosevelt 
and Secretary Hull over foreign trade 
policy. The President wants this coun- 
try to go in for foreign trade controls 
in a ‘big way, while Hull insists that 
nothing be done that will close the 
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door to a return to the reciprocal 
trade idea. 


x kk 


Judge Samuel Rosenman was the 
principal architect of the address 
made by President Roosevelt accept- 
ing his third nomination. Mr. Roose- 
velt is too busy these days to attend 
to details of writing. 


xk k 


Secretary Wallace was sincerely sur- 
prised when Mr. Roosevelt finally se- 
lected him as a running-mate and in- 
sisted that the selection be approved. 
The President at one time had com- 
plained that his Secretary of Agricul- 
ture lacked political “‘it.” 


xk 


New Dealers in the Administration 
and businessmen, called in on the de- 
fense program, are hitting it off sur- 
prisingly well. Enlisted to aid Defense 
Commission plans are a number of 
statisticians and economists who for- 
merly provided the data for New 
Deal experiments and programs. Their 
work appears to satisfy the new busi- 
ness leaders in the Government. 


x «ek 


Insiders expect no elaborate Western 
Hemisphere cartel proposal even to be 
suggested at the Havana conference 
of American republics; certainly not 
by the United States. Single-com- 
modity selling agencies for corn and 
coffee probably will be agreed upon, 
financed mainly by the Import-Ex- 
port Bank. 


xx*ek 


An augury of much heavier taxes is 
seen by many Washington observers 
in the fact that complete figures on 
government receipts and expenditures 
for the fiscal year ended June 30 show 
that, subtracting all cash expended 
for both the Army and Navy in the 
12-month period, the remaining defi- 
cit, incurred through activities entirely 
dissociated from defense, was more 


than double the amount of additionaj 
revenue which will be raised by the 
tax law enacted in June. 


xk * 


Early retirement from government 
service of Security Administrator Paul 
V. McNutt is predicted by some of 
his friends. He is represented as thor. 
oughly discouraged because of rebuffs 
by New Dealers in Washington and 
as outraged by having been banned 
from consideration for the vice presi- 
dential nomination at the Chicago 
convention. If these predictions are 
accurate, probabilities are efforts will 
be made to have McNutt withhold 
his resignation until after the Novem. 
ber election. 


kkk 


Distribution of railroad freight cars| 
for movement of munitions and mili- § 
tary supplies is being worked out inf 
close harmony with the production 
chiefs of the Defense Commission in 
order to avoid experiences of 1917-18, 
when cars stood for days at some 
plants, awaiting production to fil 
them, while at other plants produc- 
tion piled up because of lack of trans- 
portation facilities, so that work had 
to be halted until stocks were moved. 


x «ek 


State Department insiders are worried 
about many of the estimated 15,00) 
aliens now in the United States on vis- 
itors’ permits. The maximum exten- 
sion of some of these permits has ex- 
pired. But there is no humane way (0 
compel the visitors to leave the coun- 
try, because there is no other place to 
which they may go safely. 


xk 


New War Secretary Stimson already 
is regarded in his department as “hard- 
boiled” and hard-working. Antagon- 
isms that held up effective operation 
of this highly important agency o 
Government during recent years now 
are displaced by a growing measuft 
of teamwork. 
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EOS cn Began the Herig 





How far is the horizon? Sixty miles? 
Seventy? 


There are some people who look way 
beyond the horizon—not satisfied 
just to focus their minds on the lim- 
ited area immediately around them. 


THEY ARE THE NATIONAL 
GROUP OF AMERICA. 


They know people in other cities 
—the leading people. 

They travel to New York, Wash- 
ington, Chicago, San Francisco. 
They go on business, for recre- 


ation, for a thousand and one 
errands. 


They’re in touch with what’s go- 
ing on. 


ARE THEY BUSY PEOPLE? 


Yes, busy because they are mental- 
ly alert. They have learned to live, 
to keep informed, to read what’s 
going on, to understand when they 
read. 


Rich? Yes, many of them. 


National news is business news, money news, news of 
external forces that affect all professions and all occu- 
pations nowadays, news that persons in positions of 
responsibility must keep up with—news of national prob- 


lems and above all, the news within the news—important 


news for important people. 


rae fastest MAGAZINE ON NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Influential? Yes, many of them. 
Civic-minded? Yes, many of them. 


SUSCEPTIBLE TO 
ADVERTISING? 


Yes, to good advertising, well-pre- 
sented, that sells forthrightly and 
persuasively. 


HERE’S A GROUP whose horizon 
is the whole country, whose friends 
are of the same kind, whose brains 
and earning power and activities 
make them the national set. 


Sure they read THE UNITED STATES 
NEWs. It’s their magazine because 
they are not satisfied with smatter- 
ings and fragments of news, hastily 
read in headlines each day. They 
want and they get in THE UNITED 
STATES NEWS a thoroughly presented, 
coherent story of the national news 
of the week because— 
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Here’s the natural result of buying 


finer, selected cigarette tobacco for 





Lucky Strike. The average nicotine 





contentof Luckies, forovertwoyears, 





has been 12% less than the average 





of the four other leading brands* — 





less than any one of them. 





This fact is proven by authorita- 





tive tests and confirmed, from time to 





time, by independent laboratories. 


LUCKIES FINER TOBACCO — 
MEANS LESS NICOTINE 


Authoritative tests reveal that Luckies’ finer tobaccos 
contain less nicotine than any other leading brand! 


You see, each year we exhaustively 
analyze tobaccos before purchase. 
Thus our buyers can select the leaf 
that is rich and mellow, yet mild 
and low in nicotine content—then 
buy it up. 

The result—a cigarette of finer, 
rich and mellow tobaccos with a 
naturally lower nicotine content. 


Have you tried a Lucky lately? 






With men who know tobacco best—it’s LUCKIES 2 TO I 
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3% NICOTINE CONTENT 

OF LEADING BRANDS 
From January 1938 through March 1940, 


Lucky Strike has had an average nicotine 





content of 2.02 parts per hundred—averag- 
ing 9.82% less nicotine content than Brand A; 
21.09% less than Brand B; 15.48% less than 
Brand C; 3.81% less than Brand D. 


